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Foreword 



The inevitability of fhdngu Ls purhnps one of the few things m our 
Jives which remains; constant. As an association which strives to 
bring about chang^ in teacher education. ATE takes great pride in 
l>ringing this publication^ Sto// Development and Educational 
Chem^e, to the educational community, its careful organization and 
inviting; readability will be appreciated by educators as they work, 
their Way through the disorganized pites>of dull materials coi^ering 
their desks. 

A practical book, it explores issues seldom touched upon, such as 
inservice education for college faculty and the relationship of adult 
learning development and insefvice teacher education, and provides 
ftxamples of the problems discussed. 

The Association of Teacher Educators has long held that teacher 
education rs best^ served by the combined efforts of the schools, the 
c:olIeges and univer-sities. and the appropriate agencies. We believe 
that this publication successfully exhibits th results of such an ef^ 
lort. 

ATE is most apjireciative of the contributions of the many educa^ 
lors and administrators whose joint efforts brought this publication 
intolieing. It is **must*' reading for anyone concerned with the con- 
tinuing education t)f teachers. 

Robert J. Stevenson 
Executive Secretary 
Association of Teacher Educators " 
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Preface 



The importance of staff development has never been sb-strongly 
supported as today. Both teacher educators in colleges and univer- 
sities and teachers in schools need continually to update their 
Icnowledge and skills. The tragedyV American educatTon is that* in 
spite of the high interest in sl|ff development, current efforts are 
meager with trivial results in terms of the demands of the teachifig 
profession, . , 

While limited resources can be blamed for muclrof the ineffec- 
tiveness in existing programs, a more fundamer^^l reason could be 
the lacic of systemic consideration of all factors* involved, including 
the long;-range goals of staff development, the behayiors of the 
variety of people involved, the interface of existing organizational 
structures, and the mechanisms fdr" program planning and develop- 
ment, * * ■ 

In this volume the authors, from rich backgrounds of experiencei 
treat several aspects of st^ developnient programs that are often^^ 
overlooked: staff development as a vehicle for planned change, adult 
development, staff development for faculties of colleges and univer- 
sities, communication structures in staff development programs, and 
reality-based planning. The contents of this volume are directed to 
designers and managers of staff development progftams for the pur- ^ 
pose of adding critical elements and ideas to their repertoire that 
will increase their planning and management capabilities. It is not * 
' the intent df this volume to be a complete hanHbook on ^taff de- 
velopment progrAms^ut rather to p^ovid& a new look at program 
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ii(ji:r.H for odui^ti^iliol'Vi^^^^'Hiot: ^ , ; ■ ■ . * • . 
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rm'Ot*> hiiii kvsM Ki^t^uliir iiuJivi(l^uU(iiiijfty. Inil furcrfiilly. sizing up 
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liitally -shapinl thtr character nf ihn bunk. , * '-^ ^ f 
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nil editor, loan protitMl aitil pressoci fur (txi.clU^ncr in contmit and 
rlarUy in delivery. To her vvt> owe a special {lebt of gratitude. * ■ 

'J o tl't* AssiKiialUnv of Tecu:hnr KdiH:alors. its Kx(H;utiv(* l)irei:tot. 
Robert Stev'onson. who wrote ihr Foreword, and to BeLs Tvlanar^ 
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PART I 

Accommodating Change 



Every few years, the educotioiidJ ccrnimunity discovers o new op- 
proQch to improujiig the education of its children ond youth. During 
the late 1950s and eoWy 1960s, it was curricutum reform. Academ- 
icians and sub;ecl*oriented teacher educators called for materials 
for children and youth that employed consistent treatments af con- 
cepts beginning with kindergarten and continuing through coHege. 
"Academic respectability'' and "teocher-proo/ materials" were the 
chorion cn^ educational change. particuJarly in the sciences and 
mothemuLi,^. The basic tenet of the movement was curriculum de- 
velopment and changet and the torch bearers were the content spe- 
cjotists. 

h very soon became abundantly clear that materials oJone did not 
Jead to improved education -that books coutd not be written that 
were teacher proo/t that teachers needed to understand the'concepts 
they were teaching, and that they needed to beabJ^ to translate them 
into understandable notions/or chiMren and youth. Institutes were 
organized fprimority by the National Science Foundation^ and the 
Educational Pro/essions Development Act was passed by Congress. y 
Teachers would be trained and trained weli. 

By the mid-1970s, yet another wave af potential change swept 
—ocross American education. Teachers calJed for organizations to 
deal with their own sta^ development. The community pressed for 

I 
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its (HVii roh? in cducuiiou. AdiTiJiiistrutors no (onger UwAily aca^ploAi 
Ihrir roU: us tlir ((f?l(!rmin<?rs of i:onUiUU inalrurAionai pra(:li(:{i, ami 
p(?rsnniiei. From ihi* fiuivnii ^nH?rnmeiit, pnj^?rams required hkjJ 
input /nun the constituencies impo<:te(i hy programs, including 
Teacher Corps, thf? Urban-Rurdf Prugrofn, Tit(e T. and TeoeherCen* 
ters. Consortiti became the tvatohivord of educational change ond 
proctitioners the leaderii in the movement, 

Koch iv'ove swept ncrofm the fciVM o/ American education, rofff^d 
on. and ie/t the lerruin (ittle chan^^ed. Feebfe e^orts were initiated 
tvith mea^^er resources ond /(eetinj? resufts. Why? An onatysis ivouJcf 
surest thut t?fich was not no success/ui os it couid have been be- 
cause o/ a (ock of coordinated, cohesive support by a wide range of 
resources, ptjrsons, and strategies. The systemic opprooch 
exempli/ies such « broad-based support progrom. In essence, it pos* 
its th«t. for e//ective chan^je, oli of the tQrgel$ of a change process 
must be impocted if viable change is to occur. This involves iso/at* 
ing and working tvith the .system s re/ormabie elements: 

•thf? persons involved in the educational enterprise? 

•thn communicotion systems tvithin which orgonizations /unc- 
tion: 

•the programs to which the system is dedicated-including the 
education of students in schools and the development of edu- 
cational practitioners. 

CJeorly. no change progrom will be as powerful as its potential 
unless it involves^gll three of these targets o/the change process. The 
present volume is i&edicated to describing the potentiol for systemic 
educational progroms, fuodeAs o/ such programs, and implications 
/or leach er educators. 

The ma/or thrust is teocher inservice education or staff develop- 
mffnt. While this rs one of the thref! targets in the syslemic approach. 
it is useti as the fulcrum in leveling viable chonge in educational 
practice. In this first yeor of the 1980si educators appear to be 
s(?arching for the answers to improved practice in teacher inservice 
i^^'ducation. It is our thesis that most of the inservice programs todoy 
ore timid, meager responses to deep-seated needs, doomed unless 
the pro/essJon recognizes the need to design inservice programs 
ivhile accounting for the other subsystems involvt'd. 

The three targets of change provide the orgoni:cat)onaI construct 
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/or {h(* vnliinw. Follfuviiig iivo chuptvtii ivhif:h spin oul Ihe dim4*fi- 
sifHis 0/ syslonis fjiuJ rrhdnj^f?. Ch(jphTs 3 oiul 4 focus on <:hanginj^ 
|K?op)fj. Pof)pI(» in this f:ase (in? nf)l unjy t<?(jf:hen; bul nlso h?o(:hf?rs 0/ 
lf?(j(;hi?rs. ITroy ivorJ^ in schools. intvrmvdUitc unifs. nnd jjnjV<jrsilias. 
Th(*y rfiquin? [-fmlintiol updnhng and deveIopnu?nl-ancJ. jn a tin- 
ifioAl. confinuous. j^()cii-( nented /oshion. 

Chopf<;rs 5 and 6 exomme inservire education /rom the? 
cfininHinifrdtion/orgcJnizoMonal ptfrspective. Tha structurf^s for sla// 
dcu^lopnK.'nt pnij^ronis aro dosf:rilj(?d in runii onfi uriion s^<.'ttings. 

Finally. th(^ Inst section *:*)nsidf?nj program?; and their thvalop- 
menl. The first rhfipt(T c:nnsidf?rs a niwdf?d ond often poorly dc- 
vt^lopvd phnse 0/ in.sc'rvic(? edut:otion-nc?f?ds assessment. The sec- 
ojh/ chapU^r provides an approach to planning that has proved af- 
fuciivv in a numbcT 0/ ivorkshops. Using I his basic approach, edii- 
*:((t()rs hove dei o/opec^ use/uf teacher t?(iucatJon programs tha( sup- 
pnri improved'instruction. 

Fach section, tvhi/e directing attention to an ospect 0/ change, 
cnnsiders the inte^raJinn 0/ that larget 0/ change ivithin thf* tafaJ 
syslf^nr 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The Nature of Change 

in Schools and Universities 

W. Robert Houston 



Xike Custard the Dragon in Ogden Nash's intriguing story, we may 
long for a **nice safe cage'* where everything remains constant long 
enough for us to get some teaching done. But the dynamic world we 
are caught up in will not permit a slower tempo of change. Change, 
inevitable and characteristic of today's world, must be considered in 
any effort such as staff development. 

The need to achieve stability by resisting change is as old as West- 
ern civilization. The present is comfortable in its tangibility, so 
much so that many people are seldom aware of it and are even less 
concerned with future conditions. Marshall McLuhan maintains that 
the present environment is invisible to those Involved^ becoming 
visible only in retrospect when it has been superseded by a new 
environments His rhetorical question and exclusionary reply — "Who 
invented water? It wasn't a fish?'' — vividly emphasize the cage 
within which our present perceptions of the world hold us captive. 

In a period of rapidly accelerating change when the future be- 
comes increasingly unpredictable, some comfort can be derived 
from the certainty that history is repeating itself. The two conflicting 
goals of stability and change' have been dominant in the history of 
human thought since it was first recorded^ Farmenides and Herac- 
litus> predecessors of the Greek plillosopher Socrates^ were pro^ 



t{)typffs of thf!scr divcT^i^nt fippro<K;hfm io r(*<ility. For Pnrnionides. 
stciliility wiis tlur i*ni> rimtity. continuoufi and chnngeluss; change m 
thn rcirni of c:reiiticin or passing dwfiy was inherently c^ontrodiotory 
and diusdry. For HfT^iulituf;. the striving of opposjtes and con- 
scHiutmt c hfingf^ wiis ^h*^ only reality and stahiUty was illusory^, ox- 
pressed in thi: fiit;tum "You cannot step twice in the same river/* 

in t*ur efforts to compromise these divergent views' of reality, we 
lijok for any elements which remain stable among the, c^urrents of 
c;hangi>, iVithout stability, there in no human identity. By e;:tension, 
institutions (sc:hools, proftrssional organi3£dtlons, universities), are 
viewed as Lon^itant and enduring L'orporate bodj^s. As the Parmeni- 
dean attitude prevails, historical change, if it is admitted at all, is 
sfien as progresfiive and steady development within a stable 
framework of value. 

Human systems have an enormous capacity to resist change, to 
return after attempts at change to a new equilibrium closely ap- 
proximating the old. The more primary the system or institution — 
such as home, school, church — the more entrenched the resistance* 
and the more painfully and slowly change prevails. Yet human sys- 
tems corporately are the elements which constitute society, and no 
reasonable human being can deny accelerated societal t:hange in the 
twentieth century or anticipate anything less than greater accelera- 
tion in the twenty-first century. 

The '*nice safe cage** of our ciragon is nothing more than another 
attempt at creative anachronism. We cannot admit to societal change 
without accepting change and planning for it within the primary 
elements comprising our society. Among the most primary of those 
elements is the school, into which our youth are led and absorbed in 
the process of socialization. Those of us involved in this ritual of 
education ^nd Socialization would rather forget about the necessity 
of preparing our young not so much for the tangible present as for 
the intangible future. Even those. of us who consider ourselves 
''futurists*' do not make predictions of future societ^jl needs in the 
truest sense of the word. Defining alternatives is safer, even though it 
may be more complicated and subtle. 

The extent to which we accept change passively is the negative 
criterion by which we may judge our own'futurism. It is easy enough 
to say — and to forget — that we must prepare our s* . lents for the 



hltu^^ hilt wlitit havi^ wt^ clonic wlitit liaVi^ wi^ huilt i[it<i nur i^chic:jh 
tjnnal systtr^m tci assiiri^ tUisV llcivin^ goiH*r<iUul thi^ tintuicjl c:nip of 
traitnK.I citicl cipproritici^ tecicliors. whjit havo wo ^lon^; to cissnn; ilmir 
ri[>ility to cfjiiiprf^hoiict and aiitic:ipjit(! ttiu ftitun^ nt^isdi^ of {htnr stu- 
<lf>htsV Wo niiLst ronionihor thiit, wliilo tho turn of thi; twonty-first 
i;o[itiiry sooths hir in th(^ futnro. inciny toa<:liors of today will hi.* in 
tht^ir prinjo at thcit tinio. 

Olio solution Wo ovolvoil to tlio problom nf toticihor proparoclness 
tor oductitinnal chiin^o was tho c:o!itinual inserVi<:o tmijiing for 
tocUihors mandated hy m^ist school systems, izit^mded as a mhtins of 
staff chiVolopiHont, (Critics of this solution are numerous and vocal- 

0110 of thoni. LcHiis Rubin (t^ZIn 245). summarized thu curroiit 
viow of [iiany: 

in-sorvi(:o (!<Ju(:utjnn hfjs ind^^od hvcn virtuuJIy o lost ajus(* . , . - 
tr'dchor pro/(^ssinnui ^routh hus not biH*n tnktjn seriously* it 
(ocfcs (I syslomntii- nK?(hodoio^y'H ond it hds bocm niuiiuf?<?d with 
uslf^nfhhinj^ c:iumsinL>ss. Jl is siol surprising, thf*ro/ore/th(it 
t<.'fi<:htTs hnvv f^roivn ncrustomod t(> its jmpot^'iit:o* find Ihut fid- 
mfnistratf^rs hovf? tromo to rof^urd it us n routino cxtirci^it^ in 
^ futility, 

111 that same Volume (Rubin. 1971). Tyler outlined 125 yoars of in- 
service development. While change has accurred. the results have 
been neither spectacular nor pervasive. Programs are not designed to 
lead toward long-term proficiency, nor are they articulated into the 
structure or program of the schools. T*hey have become institutional 
responses ^o institutionalized requirements rather than professional 
opportunities for more effective instruction. 

The isolation of inservice education is a major reason for its fm- 
potence. With few exceptions, inservice programs are designed to 
fulfill state requirements or local school board regulations. These 
requirements and regulations are backed financial ly hy less than one 
percent of most school district budgets. The director of staff .de* 
velopment typically reports to an assistant superintendent who re- 
ports-Io the superintendent. Sometimes the chain of command 
reaches even lower into the district hierarchy before a responsible 
person is found. 

Inservice strategies include such techniques as the 'Cafeteria ap- 
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firocKih/' whcirt! it is iisstitticitl tluit tciicKfirs will cIukiso wluitjitoy 
most woahI tijul [ht\{ tliis will itukHul Uum\ to f^routcir <in(»:tiv<!noss ol 
tlt(! sritooling process. Somo districts confine itiservice odticatinn tu 
\Ui} Ijuiklin)^ level. jis*iumin){ thut — without resources — the school 
principiil will liud some Wciy to merit reqtiirentents succr:ssfully. 
Some conthicH luivxh imiiHstnunXa: horms nre printed up prcisumuhly 
listing jill toticher needs, tecidicrs nuirk thriir needs validly* the needs 
ridiite to intproved programs. Hud improved pntgrums ure genercited. 
A stutty at tha eff(^:ts of surrh' improved progr^ims is almost ntiver 
ntado. When research is coiidtictnd. the results are not tisnd hy 
dr*t:ision-makers to improve the progrnfiis. It is litth; wonder that 
slight progress continues to be made. 

(Conditions stich as those just described lend credence to the 
charges of students of professional development program^ that: 
t) proj^rams are not dirricted toward the actual needs of prac- 
titioners; 

2] prj^itiiioners arp not involved in planning or implementing 
pr(»grams: 

:i) programs are not designed to bring at>out improved educa- 
tion of children and youth: 

4) programs are short-term, short-sighted, lacking in specif- 
icity, and designed to occupy time rather than bring aboi^t 
change: 

5) institutions are not committed to staff development as evi- 
^ denced by the lack of financial support for these efforts; and 

G) thsse^p^sons developing such programs are not knowledge- 
able either of needs of practitioners or of effective adult in- 
structional programs. " , 

Ar:tions in staff development speak louder than words. One school 
district, in an effort to have systematic inservice programs, em- 
phasized mathenTatics one year* reading the next, and social studies 
the following year. Each year the new curriculum field was accom- 
panied by a major address by the superintendent indicating this field 
to be the most important and vital area of the curriculum, by two 
half-days of inservice where a supervisor leafed through the new 
program while teachers attempted to following the blinding speed 
and confusini; terminology of the presentation, and by the grum|^ 
ling of teachers about the demands of new programs when they had 
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snppcirt. Tin? lulldwiiig your. « iiew cttrriculurii ttrcm was most 
important titkl. nxcxrpt for tlir printed curriculum gitidi!5^ thu formcTr 
ont) WHS lorguttcn. No rolluw-np. na intognitiou with on-gf)ing prug- 
ross. no iiSsi!ssmi!Tit of tiffcHitivoncs^ Uift a strungor miissfig<} thnn tho 
siiperintonclnnt's stirring ?;poet:li. 

Othor mixi!(l imissuKi^s iiboul inscTvicc training und stuff dcvi^tup- 
nuint cunii! Uiruugh: Insiirviccr in <i vital ontt^rprise. hut it must bi^ 
duni* on tiiachors* time. Insorvice is vital to thi; di^vidopmont uf uur 
district, but purticipatc in any s(?ssion yon wiali, 1'hough staff dt^ 
vi^lupment is impurtantt thcn^ ar^} no funds budgeted fur it. Tcuchi^r 
r(?presontdtives deUirmino what inscrvico prugram cuntcnt will 
bc! — frum h list provided by tbe administration. 

L'unflicting messages tan be minimized through coordinated, 
systemic approaches; to the improvement r>f schooling in which tbe 
niajor purposes of .$uhQol5' are Id.entHied, asst^ssed in terms; of im- 
plementationt and then restated as more spi^uHiu goals. The goals 
can then.be evaluated with respect to their accomplishment and 
used as the basis for Integral program design, 

A systemic approach to the problem of improving inservice edu- 
x:ation involve?; isolating reformable elements and dealing with them 
simultanedtisly to improve the total system, Change efforts must be 
designed as on-goingt adaptive, and regenerative processes. The 
three sp(H:ific elements capable of change can be isolated more or 
less as follows; 

•thf* people — their attitudeSt aptitudes, perspectives^ and 
values — including the professional staff tu be trained, the 
trainers of the staff, and the corpmunity as a composite of ihdi- 
viduats; 

•thr orgnnjzatjon, adnunistrotiont ond Communication struc- 
tijres within which institutions — schools and universities — 
Jtunction: 

. %thL* programs of educational study engaged in by students in 
schools and by their teachers and administrators in staff.de- 
velopment and continuing education programs. 
The three elements isolated above are the basic building blocks of 
educational reform. In the real wurld. they cannot be isolated^ but 
they can be focused on directly In'the planning process and in im^ 
plemeating programs. 
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Hhk Lhupti^r litis sUiUkI h pnAAvm. imiphtisi'/ing the? iirittcism 
iustly Iiwelml iil Instirvice isiluc:Htitiri^ m it itxints iti the ttuijorUy cij[ 
ii(lu(:ati())Uil institutions today. To (jffset the ntjgativt} aspects of this 
focu.s on criticism. X\ui second chapter of this hook visualizes an 
idiial ot cjfftjctive Insurvice training and staff development em- 
phcisi/ing thi! positive aspects of effectivi; Jmplomontation of ppr- 
»;onHel. workabli} c:ommunic:ation structures, and rolovant program* 
ming sustainird long 4<nough for full effoc:tivoness and analyzed to 
ass4<ss its impact. TIlo ideal is -dynamic, reflecting ordinary and 
familiar components interacting eff4<i:tively. Any element of fable in 
the pri!sentation of this ideal lies in the proj4<ction of int4<raction. in 
the assumption that human efforts at cooperation and collaboration 
c:an suc:roed if all those involved are committed to the achievement 
of a goal attractive to ^11. 

Thv six chapters following the statement of the problem and the 
ideal are grouped in two's following the outline of components lust 
pref^ented: the people, those who participate in inservice as teachers 
and administrators from schools^ and universities: the organization, 
administration, and co^ntpunication structures^hich are created to 
enlarge \hv horizons of staff development beyond the confines of thi> 
school building: and the planning and development of programs 
structured to meet assessed and projected needs to the satisfaction of 
those involved. 

In introducing the plan for this bo^. we mentioned the artificial- 
ity .of separating these three components of change, and we would be 
remiss not to mention that microscopic examination of components 
is dangerous to any true concepticn of reality when doiQg so causes 
us to lose sight of operative dynamics. We started with the fable of 
Custard the Dragon in his nice safe cage viewing his world Par- 
menidtcally. Let us end Heraclitically with an Aesopian illustration 
ot the interdependence of subsystems in nature provided by L. 
Thomas in The Muduso ond the Snail (1979). ^ 

In the Bay of Naples biologists found that the nudibranch. a com- 
mon snail, had a parasite in the form of a jellyfish attached near its 
mouth. Curious to learn how the jellyfish (medusa) got there, they 
traced the development of both the jellyfish and the snail Though it 
was a parasite, the jellyfish could {^create, and its offsprii^ floated 
freely and grew^in the warm waters to become full*grown normal 
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jt^llyfish. M<ulnwhilr^ tlio HiuyW |ir()<lii(:<»<l larviio mil tlioso l)ogon In 
grow nornuilly, Uu\ not for loi|g. Wliilo iho srioil h>rva<) w<jro aIiII 
srnoll jind young, ouch wiis swallo*v<jd l>ut not (lig<)sii)<l l>y u jellyfish. 
Proh»:t<»(l within \\u} inllytish frora r>tlior tlirootn, XUi} liirvo Itvod off 
its hosi until it was full grt^wn, liy wliirh ftmo tlio iollyfish WcIM 
rr^ducrc) to ii small w\uu\ parusitc uffixod to tho snuii*s nkin'tioar its 
niuuth,,At on<! tim<! tho snail was dapo'ndont on iho iollyfish. while ut 
anr>thRr tht; i^jllyfish was d<!pandant nn tho snail 

Till! analogy iHStwcon this fable and .staff devotnpment is not a 
rioatly drimn cirr^lo, for Xhv. rt^lationships In staff davclopmant aro far 
mora compla;(, Ynt, It is cloar that successful insurvico i^ograms 
hrtiod pursons who ara not nnly affective practitioners but are also 
affcctiva dcvolopars nf nthar ins rvice programs. iSchnnl districts 
which riAy nn thosa engaged in the process to improve it nften find 
that intardepcndenca. like the medusa and the nudibranch. is mutu* 
iiMy baneficiiil Teachers learn to be secure in recomitiending ways to 
improva instruction, schools adopt their recnmtrendations. and 
socm the schools bacnma dependent on the expertis cf their staff in 
improving prngrams. The same happens vin cnllegis of education. 
uhic:h rely 'on feedback from their graduates to improve programs 
and ranew the spirit that results in more effective practice. 

The stnry of fht^ snail and the iellyfish also serves to remind us, 
when we consider systemic processes, that existing systems ^Wj. 
temporal or time-related. The follnwing pages should be read wlmS^t 
thisJact firmly in mind. Time is the measi^e of change. Temporal 
systems exist in coniunctlon with'dhanging personal identities and 
changing societal needs. These changes can be correlated and in- 
stitutionalized, as the next chapter will describe. 
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<:H AP TKR TWO 

Institutionalizing Change 
through Staff Development . 

Roger Pankratz 



E^ach year thousands of new programs^and practices are introduced 
in elementary and secondary schools as well as m mstitutions of 
higher education. Many of these are reponses to fed^cal* state^ and 
local mandates: other innovations are the results of funded programs 
designed to improve certain aspects of the curriculum; still others 
are the efforts of local mhovaJtors to introduce new ideas that will 
change current educational practices. 

Although many innovative efforts include early program and ma- 
terial developmental activities, the typical. mode for introducing 
new programs and practices is a staff developmental workshop or a 
series of workshops. These training sessions are usually designed to 
make the intended users of the innovation aware of the elements of 
the firogram and the skills and strategies necessary for implementa- 
tion, [f the. early training is well executed, a segment of the iiser 
group is initially enthusiastic about the potential of the innovative ^ 
program or practice for meeting perceived needs, 'this initial en- 
thusiasm for a new and different approach is usually sufficient to 
mask the serious concerns raised by other faculty who are not sure 
that the new program or practice will indeed be an improvement or 
that they will be successful with it. However^ as the program de- 
velopmental effort moves from training to implementation tn the 
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< liissHHim nr <»ls<»vvli4»rfi iti \\w riy\\ vVHrlil. nvirn sotin^ of llio iiitliril 
);tit)irisiHsls tHsgin tu tuivt^ siji^j/iil Ihutiglits nhnitt its (Uiloiilinl fur^ 
itiiprnviiig vvhnt pri>sontly i^xists./riui now striti:hiros. pruVioiliin^s. 
iiiul skills ttuit Inukoil nWhvr simpler in tin; Iniining workshnp fust 
iluu't soeui tu w^k llie vvtiy It^^'V wore iloimmslriitod hy Iho :^tatt 
dovf^lorim^^titcil tniAiors, ' ' ' 

At tlio Siimo tiiiio. sUifMnonihiirs who wi*roiri tun snro uhuul the 
now prugrutn ot pnH:tii;rfrnni iho slurrsof^ tlif;ir pr<>|)hf!i;y rutfillftd ^is 
di\\\y rniitiitos'ciiiH ooncorns ^*otitiiiuo to stiflo iiny visilil(* signs Itint 
thv ni^vv prngriini ur pmiitici* is bi*ing implfunentod by tlni mnk^tind- 
tilo iisor {uT whom it wns oitundod. rnnsoqnuntly, nflor the initint 
pnsli fur {hi* nijindiitf^d prngratT^ hcis ditvL tiftor Iho rundUig tnis 
f'lidotK tiiul cittor tho mnnvtitors Iihvi? moved on to new ideas, only 
tlio romnaiit*vnr pni^nim nijU^rinls nnH nqinrts remtiin as roniindors 
tliat tho innovation ever existed. 

How do we know thtit tliu series -of ovenis just d^tscrihed really 
happ\:ns? \Vi\know this buoatlse all of ns ifivolved in education have 
^ observed an4 livf^d through this type of an oxperience. 

But wait, k doosn*t havato endjike that! T*hT! outcome realty can 
1)0 different and, in fac;t.^has been for some who liave learned In u;!o 
staff devf?Iopmenf*t(T ftictlitate the change process. C^onsldfer the fol- 
Imv^iiig aUernative scenario: 

' Vft'erson ^fi(^d^e Schooll in Mid-Amerioa was faced- with a stale 
mandate to implement a b^asic skills improverYent program. The 
W>hool principal three J^ey teachers, and a facilitator from the Iq(4^^ 
university planned together what they might do lo fulfill this man^ 
dato. After a revie>v of some needs assessmenl.data and conversa- 
tions with a numb^er of teachers, the impro<rement of i^eading wns 
chosen as the greatest need a/-id <^oncern. With some staff develop- 
mental funds, faculty from an ai;ea university were engaged to run a 
stories of 'exploration workshops*^ on leaching reading in content 
areas and alternative reading improvement programs for middle 
schools. This series was to last about one semester. The staff de- 
velopment program was given visible support by the principal and 
credit was offered as an incentive. About 70 percent. of the faculty^ v 
participated. After fhe*pxploratory' workshops*^the faculty of Jeffer- 
son Middle School voted to adopt a modified version ofthe Tri-Star 
reading improvement approach and agreed to develop further tfie. 
skills needed to teach reading dn the Tri-Star-progjam. 




riir inixl pli^isif nl llii* proKram {.[>iii|>ris<Ml sorifis nt skill 
vrlopiii^iit wnrksiinps." In tliiHlilniNe, TijtccifU; strniitiinis hiiiI pro- 
(;<rss4!s nl thtr |m>^r.itTi vvi^rti ilisiiUKSful and jigrr'nl tti, iinil tii<» 
iiig skilh aKs<||^l4!il with Ihi: prri^r^iti wv^rt: trii^rl mil jitiil pratitliiciL 
/ys in ihiT prr^oiis pliiisr, skill dovrlopinmt workshnps nH*irfu1 
tis)( liE^ tin oppnrlutiily tn imm Khifhitjtr (-nHlil, T\w principaTs sup- 
lAirl was vifiitJij by iifir participjilinH in all lln: training sessions. A 
prni:(!ss glial lor llir skill devttlupnient worltshnps was. family i;on- 
stfii^ijs {)n tin* key f^etiirNt^ lln^'reailing. imprnvumetil program 
tlin sptH;itji:^slruawos^H pjriu:o!isiKs.. afiil bebavitirs lhaf all 
l(!ai:hf!rs wnulrl <tttonipl to iniplenienV) and on, a date by w|iii;h 
h^acliers woiitd bagiti unpletncnting all aspeiils oX tlic program. Thu 
role ol the nnivgrsity Iraincr was partii:ularly rirugial to Ibis phase. 
( Consensus was reafihud niiar thi! end of Ihe^eme^er. bjit no! without 
proeMssing a kJl of staff n<u?ds, t:fjni;nrns, rfiftt-cfinflicts. Admini^- 
tratOGs^ support roles. \usi like tho teaiihers"^ roles, had to be worked ^ 
nut part ol thfi innf^valive devLdopmenlal effort, 

Offiiiial^ implt^mentation of tl)e Tri-Star program began in the fall 
of \he second year after two itiserviee days reorienting staff to all 
aspects of the agreod-upon curriculum, Tht* start yvns deliberate but 
rocky. Managtnj4 ^he various parts of the program. aR Well as^tHe 
(iifferent reading fey*ds of students, was a diffr(;ull task for most of 
the staff. Thtirefore. "coaching to^appMcation" sessions were Estab- 
lished on site to help tea^jbors work nut the technical problems pf 
Linplemeiiting all aspec^t^ of the Tri-Star approach in their class^j. 
Both a school district reading consultant and a university professor 
provided ^-site staff development, four days a week through indiy ' 
A'idualized conferences and group seminars to discuss common 
problems, Inservice days wert* used to work on problem areas asJio- 
{;iatedAV'ith the program and io further skill development in areas of 
need prescribed by teachers. As tht* year progresf^d, teachers* be- 
havior in the Tri-Star program became less mechanical and inofe, 
rbutine. While some teachers reiLjuested more help from the trainers 
than olliers; a' majority of the! middle stihoal teachers were imple- 
menung all aspects of the Tri-Star program In their classrooms by 
the* end of the year vVith fninimal assistance. 

More than two years have passed i^ince ^he first planning sessions 
preceding the exploration workshops. The prbgram now is well into 
its set:ond year of implementation, pne of the middle schpol Bnglish 
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tt'^ichors hiis been ^iven 50 perronl releiiscd timt* to coordin^^lo tht? 
I ri-Sttir program and to work with new teachers who this year jointed 
tho middlo school staff. This wii*; accomptished by regrouping cliis- 
scs ii\ the r&qiiest of the teaching faculty. The primary school staff 
dcvi^lopuK^ntcil activity this year is ''collaboration seminars." where 
a ^roup of five to eight teachers who work basically with the same 
studfmts form a support system, nteeting every two weeks to share 
th(?ir experiences and to plan jiow they can collaborate to improve 
students' basic skills. Some o(4he support grotips are even explorijig 
the possibility of adding m^th and writing skills to the Tri-Star pro- 
gram since the basic structure and processes for teaching these skills 
already exist. Although Tri-Star may change in the futurtJ. two 
things ure certain: (1 ) these changes will be made by a faculty deci- 
sion, and (2) staff development will be involved. 

The process described above is a true account of what can happen 
when key planner;; use appropriate staff developmental activities to 
facilitate the institutionalization of a new program or practice. The 
fact that lefferson Middle School today has a reading improvement 
program that is part of the regular culture of the si:hool is no acci- 
dent. In the account of the program develo^imental effort described 
above, two general strategies were followed by the key planners and 
facilitators of the developmental process that are consistent with 
what is known about managing the change process. First of alL staff 
developmental activities offered were appropriate for the particular 
"stage" of the change process or the "level of use" of the innovation, 
Kour different mod*Js of staff development were used by design, each 
appropriate to a stage of the change process. A second strategy that 
Was followed was attending to the successful outcome of critical 
evonts in the cbange process leading to institutionalization. During 
the three-year program developmental process there was a series of 
events that were crucial if progress toward institutionalization was 
to continue. A plan was developed to insure a favorable outcome of 
t:ritical events. Kat:h of these two strategies is discussed in more 
tlotail below. 

''Appropriate'' Staff ^developmental Activities 

There is merit iti a cafeteria style of feeding if general nourishment 
is desired and if one is aware of his or her needs. However, whon 
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there is o haby in the house, careful cittention must be given to a dit'l 
oppropriftte \o the infant s stu^e of development. Think of introduc- 
ing an Innovation as the conc^tign and nurturing of a child to 
iKlullhood. The diet must be cfirefully supervised and changed to 
insum proper ^levelopment. 

A fnimework for analyzing the adoption of innovations has been 
described by Hall (Hall et aL. 1075: Loucks et aL. 1975)- Seven 
ifcvols of use" are defined that are analagous to stages of develop- 
ment of aji infant from birth to adulthood. Each of these levels of use 
or stages of growth of a new program or practice is described below 
(Loucks el aL* 1075. pp. 8-9) in terms of the behavior of the user 
(tt?a<;her) of the innovation. 

Levei 0 — Afon-use: State in ivhlrh the user has littU? or no 
knon'J*?dge uf the innovofion. no invojuenu^nl wifh (ho inno- 
vati<jn. ami is doing nothing toivard becoming involved. 

Level I — Orientation: State in ivhich Ihe user has nii:e.nl\y ac- 
t|uirf*d OT is acquiring in/ormnlion dbouf fhe innov^^tion 
ontJ/or has ret:(?nt(y explored or is exploring ifs value orienta- 
(irm an<f its demands upon user and user system. 

Lovel ll-^reparation: State in ivhieh the user is preparing /or 
/irsi use u/ the innuvafion. 

Lvivel III — Mechanical Use: State in ivhich the user /ocuses 
mosf e^orf on fhe shorl-lerm. day-fo-day use o/ the innova- 
tion u ifh linic' time for rafiection. Changes in use are made 
ntore to m«ef user needs? lhan clieni needs?. The user is 
primarily engaged in n stepwise. affempf to masfer the fasks 
required to use the innQvalion. often resulting in disjointed 
and superficial use; 

Level IV A — Routine: Use of the innovation is stabilized. Few if 
any ohanges are being made in on-going use. Little prepara- 
tion or thought is being given to improving innovation use or 
its consequences. 

Level IV B—^Qfinement: Slate in t^hich tht? user varies the use 
of the innovation to increas>'e the impact on clients within 
immedi^rte sherc of influence. 1/ariations are based on knowl- 
edge of both short- and long-term consequences /or clients. 

Level V — integration: State in u hich the user is combining oivn 
efforts to use the innov'ation ivith related activities of col- 
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leagues to achieve a collective impact on clients ivithin their 
common sphere of influence. 
Level VI — Benewal: State in which the user re-evoiuates the 
quoJity of use o/ the innovation, .seeks mojor modi/icotions or 
aftcrnntives to the innovation to achieve increased impoct on 
(:Ji4.>nts. examines netv developments in the fieldt ond ex- 
plores new gqols for self ond the system. 

In the Tri-Star reading program in lefferson Middle Schoot four 
different types of staff developmental activities were designed and 
offered at four different levels of use to facilitate continued growth 
toward a higher level These were: 

•Exploration Workshops during Level I — Orientation; 

•Skills Development Workshops during Level II — Preparation; 

•Coaching for Applicadon Sessions during Level III — 
Mechanical Use; 

•Collaboration Seminars during Levels 'IV and V — Routine Usei 
Refinement, and Integration. 
During the orientation level everyone in [efferson Middle School 
generally agreed that reading was a problem, but they needed to 
explore their concerns further and to understand the problem better. 
This stage of development also called for exploring the different 
types of reading programs that were available and drawing on the 
best features of several programs. The persons who comprised the 
instructional team for the exploratix)n workshops had expertise in 
reading and in group process. Probably more time was spent during 
the exploration workshops in dealing with concerns and classroom 
problems than in giving information. The exploration phase came to 
a close .when the total group agreed on the general approach they 
wanted to pursue. 

During the preparation level the teachers in jefferson Middle 
School ivere ready to explore and develop the specific skills and 
strategies that would eventually comprise the Tri-Star program. 
They were selective in choosing the skills and strategies that were 
presented. A frequent comment from teachers during the skills de- 
velopment workshop was 'that sounds fine but it wpn't work in my 
situation/' Such teacher concerns had to be worked through to bring 
everyone along in the developmental process. In the skills develop- 
ment workshops specific skills and strategies were presented and 
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triiKl out in n role-playing or peiir-teti<:liin^ situ^ticn to test their 
\ Itibllity. Aj^iii[i i\ o^r^ful mix of content and process was necessary 
in the skills workshops to deviilop the tools to implement Tri-St^r 
yxhilc developing ownership in the program. The skill dewlopment 
phast^ <:on(:l\idecl with a 4:onimitment to Implement thc'program in 
the following September and wtlth agreement as to the basic ele- 
ni^mts of the program that teachers and principal would implement. 
During the mechanical use level of implementation teachers were 
trying k> rnake all the elerhents of the reading improvement program 
work in tlit^ir classrooms. This was truly the most critical phase of 
thi! entire changes procoss. Many of the teachers had never, before 
taught th€ same content using different reading levels in the same 
<;lass. Managing the many activities taking place at the same time 
waif not ea.'^y to learn and some teachers, even after three months, 
wtiren't snre it was a good idea. ''Coaching for Application/' a ttrm 
borrowed from Joyce and. Showers (1960), involved two kinds of 
related staff developmental aetivities^ Two members of the instruc- 
tional staff — one from the university and one from the school system 
with expertise in reading education — worked out a schedule so that 
one or the other would be in the school three days a week to help 
in(;lividual teachers with instructional problems and to hold practice 
sessions in skill areas that seemed to be bothersome. The fact that the 
instructional staff was in the building on call was very important 
Persons who have served as "coaches" in this phase believe this type 
of staff development is the most important mode if teachers are to try 
out and feel comfortable with new skills and strategies in the class- 
room. 

At the roi^tine use level and at higher levels of use, an innovation 
is usually considered to be institutionalized for a given teacher — that 
is. the new program or practice is the regular way of doing business 
in the classipom. This, however, is no reason for staff development 
to cease. Mutual support systems are needed for maintenance, re- 
finement, and the integration of efforts. In the Jefferson Middle 
School "collaborative seminars" were set up for all the teachers be- 
longing to a satellite (the school was organized into five satellites, or 
schools within a school). The seminar met every two wieeks, much 
like a mini staff meeting, to focus attention on the basic skills im- 
provement program. This mode of staff development has had other 




spinoffs asicif? from i\ mutUcil support systf^ni for the Tri-Star Pro- 
gram. It has betionie a forum for the H^-neration of new ideas and 
tocim problem-solving. 

Eac:h of the four different modes of staff development used u; tht 
c:hcinge proc:esei at )efferson Middle School was designed to attend to 
tho needs and i:oni:eriis of teachers at a given phase of progrant 
development. Any one of the modes would have been inappropriate 
tor teaciher;; at a different level of use of theTri-Star program. While 
there are many possible varkitiohs of the staff developmental Vnodes 
used in this particular innovation effort* the general purpose of staff 
developmental activities during each phase should advance the fac- 
ulty member's use of the innovation toward a higher level. 

Attention to Critical Events 

Although staff development was the vehicle for developing* im- 
plementing* and institutionalizing the use of the Tri-Star program 
among teachers* there was a major effort throughout the change pro- 
cess to build and maintain a support system that would allow prog- 
ress to continue toward the change goal. This was done by consid- 
ering the various stages in the institutionalization process, and then 
planning for these events to occur with a favorable outcome. A criti- 
cal event in this change effort was any observable occurrence (e.g.* 
decision, vote, memo* support stateinent. resource allocation, com- 
mitment) that was considered essential to the continuation of prog- 
ress toward the change goal. 

Pankratz and associates (1980. p, 10) have described the five major 
stages leading to institutionalization as: 

r Aivareness — recognition by oppropriote persons in both the 
formol and informal structures of the orgonizafion that there 
is faj a current gooZ-achievemen; discrepancy: ond (h) an 
emergent need or requirement for odditionol progroms or 
practices: or fc) on oreo of service or octivity not nou- 
addressed adequately by other orgonizations, 

2. Acceptance — agreement by oppropriote persons thot o por- 
ficruior proposed change Is an occeptobie otfempt to solve the 
problem* to meet the need or the requirement, or to develop 
the capobility to provide service thot is presently unavaiJ- 
able. 
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3. Preparation — undcr^standiiig the proposed change and 
iviliingnoss among personnel lo participale in a Irial or dem- 
onstralion: evidence o/oderfuate skiJJ and Icrtotviedge Jeveis 
lo carry out needed lasks; availability of necessary 
rf?sources — staff, equipment, materials, space* and training 
capability. 

4. Limited Installation — demonstrable operation of the 
change* similar to its operation if it were adopted and as- 
similated by the organization. 

5. Institutionalization — establishment of program or practice^ 
operable as anticipated* and supported in processes, struc- 
tures* and behaviors in the organization Jollotving the ternxi- 
nation of the lemportiry system- 
While there is a close association between these five stages and 

HalTs levels of use described earlier, these five stages lea^ding to 
institutionalization represent the organizational aspect of the pro- 
cess, whereas levels of use represent the programmatic aspect of 
change. 

P'igure 1 lists major critical events in each of the five stages leading 
to institutionalization in the Tri-Star program that were deliberately 
planned for or recognized as important and monitored to insure that 
they did occur. Events other than those Listed in the figure were 
planned for and were important to the change process: however* 
those described show how a well-dasigned staff development plan 
must have a support system that removes roadblocks* insures^owner- 
ship* and provides the necessary commitmer^tnOf resources to operate 
the new program when it becomes the recognized on-going program. 

Purposeful staff development is an essential ingredient to the 
adoption and institutionalization of most new programs and prac- 
tices* It can be an extremely useful vehicle to manage the change 
process if it is carefully planned and orchestrated with the dynamics 
of the adopting organization. Before staff development can be effec- 
tive in the change effort, it must become an integral part of a larger 
design to initiate and manage educational change. The change pro- 
cess requires careful attention to the programmatic and the political 
aspects of any innovative effort. Experience and research indicate 
that emphasizing one without attending to the other will yield 
minimal results. However^ when the program development and or- 
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ganizationa) dynamics are both integrated^ staff development as an 
effective change strategy can reach its full potential. 
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The Fiv6 SlAgw Lttsding to lnitHulionalLz«lion 
of the Tri.SUr Program in teflSmon Middle Schoot 



Major crilicftl tjveni 



Importance 



AwtireneNS The principal and three key 
leachers mel and agreed lhal 
fefferAon School had a problem 
in lh» area of reading- 

Aixtiptancc Near ihe clo&e of the exploration 
workshop the faculty volod to 
try oul (accept) ihoTri^Slar 
approach. 

Preparation Mear the end of the skills devel- 
opment workshop rhere was con*) 
sensuft agreement on the specific 
elements of Tri^Star programs. 

^The facully agreed on a defioite 
starting date. 

Thie principal parlicipaled in 
skills worlcshops. 



The s<:hcbl leadership Jormal and 
informal) needed to own the 
problem and communicate their 
conclusions lo teachers. 

There needed lo be formal ac- 
onptanco and ownership in the 
program by a maprity of the 
facutly. 

There was need. for a clear ^nd 
precise definition of the pro- 
gram including expectations of 
atl parties involved. 

There was need for a formal 
commitment from faculty to 
begin full implementation. 

Administrative support was 
visible. 



Limited Instructional resource peisom 
installation were acquired to serve thr:« days 
a week in the school bulMing for 
"coaching to application." 



These resources were difficult 
to acquire but were essential to 
installation of the program. 



Institution- A teacher was released from S0% 
alizatitin ot teaching to serve as an on- 
going coordinator in the schoot. 

Collaboration seminars were 
established. 

A training program was estab* 
lisbed for new teachers. 



There was need for an on-going 
support system {budget and 
teacher commitment!. 

There was a need for an on-going 
form.alized communication system. 

Maintenance of program beyond 
initial teacher «mup was needed. 
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PART II 

Improving Professional Practice 



( The/irst of the three areas to be considered in planning /or effective 
schooJ change involves people — fhose, parsons directly- engaged in 
educating students^ and even (eachers of these teachers, Atl must be 
-^-ifcponsive to the needs of the various communities affected by and 
"^^teracting ivjth the educational system. All must employ recent 
" research /indings in human learning processes^ communicationsi 
and instructional strategies, Alt must utilize products o/ technology. 
All must seeic processes to help themselves remain relevant. 

Everyone ha^ a perception of what a teacher is and expectations 
/or appropriate teacher behavior. Yet teachers. iiJce all other human 
boingi* change and develop as individuals. Several questions are 
reievant in considering changes in staff development thai focus di- 
rectly on changing people: 

•What^sets of people ore part of the pro/essional staff develop- 
ment programs at one time or another? 
•To what extent are people from each of these sets knowledge- 
able about the program, and committed to it? 
•Is there a training program /or ali program personnel 
(teachers, administrators* university fqcultyt interns* program 
staff)? 

•Are opportunities /or se//*a?sessment available? 

•What communication system iinJcs staff with staff; staff ^with 
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siudants: ptTSonnel from one insNlution with ihone from 



another? 

^By what procesij is pro/es si on al ism encouraged? 
•Is there a due proceij^ or appeal system related to the training 
t;yiitem ovailable and knatvn ta stci^ 
•In tvhat tvays are program decisians fgroup decisions) related 
to the issue of academic /reedam? 
Df^iculF as changing peaple's perceptions may be, it rv^mains the 
critical task, Pragrams for improuing stoff development cannot rise 
aboue the campetence of those designing and implementing them. 
Achieving the critical mass a/changed behauiar sa as ta tip the scale 
/Irmly in the direction of change is the goal* 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Reflections on Adult Development: 
Implications for Insewice Teacher Education 

Reynold Willie and Kenneth R. Howey 



We believe that one of the cornerstones of effective staff develop- 
ment IS adult development. We believe that adult development not 
only suggests but demands an expanded concept of teacher educa- 
tion. From this perspective, we would like to present. to the reader a 
brief review of adult development, suggest $ix themes which seem to 
pervade the lives of adultSi and indicate some implications of those 
themes for inservice teacher education. 

What are the goals of continuing education? Numerous scholars 
have examined needs of specific professional groups to arrive at an 
answer to this question^ but Houle (1967) examin^ needs of profes- 
sionals in general and identififlfl four broad areas which he felt were 
important to all who are corfferned with their renewal. Practicing 
professionals need: (1) to keep up with new knowledge related to 
their professions: (2) to establish mastery of the new conceptions of 
their own professions; (3) to continue study of the basic disciplines 
which support their professions; and (4) to grow as persons as well 
as professionals. 

The first need listed is probably the most readily recognized and 
receives the major share of attention given to continuing profes- 
sional education. The second is closely related to the first because 
role changes often demand knowledge and skills different from 
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tlinsfs prirviuusly riH)uirf?il. Sumi^ iJinii^os might won rfK|uiro that the 
prufttssioiuil aililroNs fit^kls nf knuwhtflgit tutcilly nuw to him. 1 ho 
third iHHid. tu study disi:iplin(?s hiisic tu thu profussion, i:dn ho ig- 
nnrmi l)y thi; profossional only at \hit risk of transforming himsttif 
intn a toi:hnii:iaii tvithuiit tlio knuwlmlge to gunoriito nc»w altorna- 
tiviss ill snlviiiK prohli?nts. All thron nf thisso needs havt? Imaw almost 
linivorfially rccognlzml as genuine and valid. 

Teai:htirs. like prrife!^siuna)s in other areas, are greatly afftHited by 
changes in these three broad areas identific'd by Hf)ule^ New knowl- 
edge, for example. muf;t he scruencxl for its applicability to a cup 
rii:ulutii recently aiigmentad by such courses as moral education, 
drug education, sex education. interc:ultural and mulM{:uhural edii- 
ciititm, and death education. Such curricular content implies new 
roles *f or teachers — counselor, bohavioral analyst, social worker, 
dialectician, among others — with attention not only to such tradi- 
tional subjects as literature and history but also to such interdisci' 
plinary areas as s^ocial and environmental psychology, Kpowledge of 
these is essential if a teacher is to attend intelligently to such factors 
as social groups, use of time and space, and biological change in the 
student and its effects upon learning goals. The fact that those re- 
sponsible for tea{:her education, often at the preservice level and 
invariably at the inservice level, have paid^but superficial attention 
to such Sasic disciplines and to unifying theoretical frameworks has 
lent credence to the charge that many teachers have indeed been 
transformed into technicians. 

Houle's fourth need — the need to grow as a person as well as a 
professional — includes those kinds of activities which widen and 
dc^epen interests. He illustrated the need with the following state- 
ment: ' A d(^:tor may study music, a lawyer may paint, an architect 
may read poetry, a dentist may lead great books discussion g^ups, 
and an industrialist may photograph hummingbirds,'' McGlothlin 
(1^72) shared a similar perspective: 

. , . only as fhe prdctirm^ pro/essjo/iol groivs os o person [;a/i he 
drou" eosily /rom the experience and knowledge of other pro/es* 
sions to odd to the signi/icance of his own. 1/ he ivorks only 
u ilhin the estoblished boundones of his oivn pro/essjon. he ivill 
find it impossible to/ormulate solutions /or problems which, cut 
ocross pro/essions and disciplines. Iciughing o( the orti/iciol 
distinctions ivhich men hove mode jn clossi/ying knoivledge 




\\m\ \'\\m\\\c\\\\^ xv^mvwU. Nuthsn/ niir nt(ijf>r f^ruhU'tiifi— kf>r)d 
\M\i\\ i\ n\i'M\\ h'irrnnny, ^^juul /tisN(:(\ univtrisnl uf>fiorhinHy lit 
Vi\\\v^\\^y^^\. vw\\y\y\\ \m\\\\\ niid \\T\n\\\ Jiving '>f sijM^factory 

fjtmJKv-^HJtif* rj| ttir.'SHprnl>li*nis vmiWw. snlvtfJ f>y <j singJir pro-. 
|<.>s>:jon or ij sin^l<> <Jtij<;if>|jiu*. ft i*r*<ffTis tr> tNJvr* hik^rti ^mgin^^c^rs 
sr>iiHf yonrs to riisrovifr tj^jt /our-Jntir' htghivdys hrjvrf imports r>n 
ri(ti4T iiv^'S.tfjfjii thnsff (j/ otitomohtlos ^ , . , 

Thus, wt? huve porsoiuil f^rovyth urtivilics justified lis ussunlini to 
inttflhfCtuut vituHty uiul <fnuitioiHil fulfillment in th(^ formcsr coi{(oxt 
and iis nf()uisite to the confrontutidh of issues nnd problems cutting 
iicross disciplines m 'the latter ctmtext. NotwUhstunding its de- 
siruhilitv and esseatuilily. mos^t professional groups, inrduding 
tffuchers. hiive not formally accepted persontd growth tjither as part 
of the rcdicensure or recertification process or ns experiences uo 
creditahle for f^mptoyment or salary odvanees. There are mci'^y rea- 
sf>ns for this* not the least oLwhieh is ifiat other forms hj/ develop- 
nmnt are ?;een a^ more centhil to the professional role and hence 
more essential. 

Tht;re is still another dimension of the person which may not b& 
ignortid if^we are U^, achieve authentic forms of teacher education. 
That dimension is adult development, a concept which we view 
quite differently from adult growth. It creates ^ fifth need — the need 
to understand the interaction of physiologieaL psychological, and 
social aspects in human development and the impact of that interac- 
tion upon one's self and the people one serves. Some writers (Stens- 
land. 1973: Hughes. 1958) have suggested that the basic justification 
for a profession i.s service to others. This is surely true of teaching. 
Such service demands ^n understanding of both others and self. In 
this chapter we wish to expand upon the concept of adult develop- 
ment and present the argument that this dimension of the profes- 
sional interacts with and^ in fact, shapes attitudes and behaviors in 
the four areas noted by Houle. Reviewing several theories of adult 
development may help to explain the validity of this emphasis. 

Adult Development 

Some facets of adult development (arbitrarily stated here as that 
porticm of human development which takes place, after the indi- 
vidual beyond eighteen years of age) are frequently easy to de- 
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si;ril)i* but Tfirnly iuMiy tn isxphiin, MiKst i>f uh observu bits .of mixxU 
bohfiv.ior fiiul inip(dse! iin iinlt^r tipim Ihesm* an orcbir which niny Ix; 
uiiii|iii!lv imrs t)Ut whit,li luiiiothcloss h^lp^ us pri!dii:t whtit ntbc^rs 
will ein iuu\* iit turn, holpn us siikct otir own buhnvinr In doing sd, 
M'n imgti^iiti^ in iji kUul uf thcHirizing fibout ndult buhuviurn 

BIsiihoJ' ( Mniy) stjiti!(l. lor t'Xiimph^, thnt ''duvelnpinuntal 
p.«;yi;lujloKists hilxjr Undur thu diffuiulty of not followtng. or knowing 
i}\(i<;tly vvhfit is. their thmirntteijil buse." Me; stiggosted theit 'ut least 
twMvi! possibiliths exist for thueiry formuliitioti in ^tadyuig di>- 
i'(;li>pment«il (jsfH?{:ts of udults. iimong thunt a stubilit]^ theory 
suggesting thtit a^ii produces stability; a Mfu span theory suggesting 
that as the adull progresses through u life sparip the individuars 
goals lH:e:onn! easiur to identify and define and may rt^duce in 
number; a reversal theory suggesting that thu life cycle would re- 
verse Hse;lf during the l^ter years with adeilt personality regressing , 
through an antique form of adolescence and falling into i;econd 
cliildhooel; a need*h1erarchy theory suggesting that human aging 
will f;orre]ate positively to fulfil] ing the needs put forth by Maslow; 
and a masi:utine/feminine theory suggesting that males and females 
begin life uniquely homogeneous in behavior and manner* en- 
counter the greatest differences in the middle years of Mfe.^and be- 
come uniquely homogeneous again in later years. 

(Ihickering (1974) divided adult development^theories into two 
hdsii: groups: developmental stage theories and developmental age 
theorie.;. Theorists tend to develop concepts and systems of relation* 
ships consistent with their own orientations so that those developed 
by a psychologist* for example* will differ from those developed by a 
sociologist or a biologist. Consequently, stage and age are elusive 
concepts and deserve some attention here, however brief. 

<^ 

Developmental Stages 

The Swiss psychologist lean Piaget evolved a system of stages 
which Kohlberg (1973) defined rigidly, drawing upon Piaget's. 
writing for general characteristics: 

1) Stages imply distinct or qualitative differences In structures 
(modes of thinking) which perform the same function (e g * 
intelligence) at various points in development. 
2] Different structures form an invariant i»equence* order* or 
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succession in individual development. Although factors may 
uccolerate. slow, or stop development, the sequence does not 
change. 

^ :i) Each of the different and sequential modes of thought forms a 
structured whole, A response on a task does not represent a 
specific response determined by familiarity with that task or 
tasks similar to 'it. The response presents an underlying 
thought organization, 
4) Stages are hierarchical integrations. Stages form an order of 
increasingly differentiated and integrated structures to fulfill 
a common function. Higher stages reintegrate the structures 
found at lower stages, 
Kohlberg's notion of stage involves changes in quality, compe- 
tence, and form rather than in quantity, performance, and content as 
one move^; from one stage to another. Structural stages tell less about 
what information a person may possess but more about t\ow he is 
using that information; less about ivhat a person is performing but 
more about huiv he is performing; and less about ivhat he is thinking 
but more about huiv he is thinking. 

While Piaget and others pioneered investigation into the struc- 
tural stages of cognitive development in children, it is only recently, 
especially in the last decade and a half, that another generation of 
scholars has searched for the existence of structural stages relative to 
various dimensions in the development of adults. Using the struc- 
tural stage model, theorists have focused on different aspects of the 
person, Kohlberg proposed a scheme for moral development; 
Loevinger and Wessler (1970) for ego development; Harvey. Hunt. / 
and Schroder [1961] for conceptual systems development; and Perry ' 
(1970) for intellectual and ethical development. Other schemata 
have been developed and still others are being proposed. 

The notion of structural stages has great implications for the / 
teacher. All teachers in a given school and grade level, for example, . 
may select the same social studies textbook but likely use it with^ 
considerable variation. For one teacher if may be the basic source of 
information, material to be mastered. Instruction converges toward^a 
priori answers. For another teacher the text may be but one of m^ny 
sources of data representing opinions aiid positions which mus% be 
debated, criticaly tested, and. at best, seen as tentative. This ik not 
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just ci matter persondl preference. The deveiopmental level of the 
teacher (nnd, we might cidd, of the author of the^text) may well 
provide insight not only into how one is teaching but also how one is 
ahh^ U) Xmth, We suggest that developmental stage theory can be 
helpful to d teacher not only in understanding students' behavior but 
also in understanding his or her own instructional behavior. 

The cognitive stage model developed by Harvey, Hunt, and 
Schroeder one of the first models developed, and an excel- 

lent example of structural stage theory, is concerned with the pattern 
of beliefs, attitudes, and values through which one interprets experi- 
ence, l^earning is defined in terms of how concepts are acquired — 
the roricmul processing of information. Concepts themselves func- 
tion in un interrelated fashion and identifiable conceptual systems 
evolvtt through which information and experience are filtered and 
evaluiited. Levels of conceptual development are differentiated 
primarily by degrees of abstractness as .opposed to more concrete 
functioning. Four conceptual stages are posited in which the indi- 
vidiiid |1) is viewec) as basically self-centered with an orientation 
toward external causality and 'the primacy of concrete rules; (2] can 
e,xamine himself apart from external standards and conditions; (3) 
movet; to an even more personal introspection; and {^] finally 
achieves a niore integrated and truly independent set of internal 
(Standards which may or may not coincide with cultural norms and 
e,xternal pressures. 

More abstract or advanced conceptual systems have been associ- 
ated in a number of studies (Hunt* 1971; Joyce and VVeiK 1972) with 
creativity, greater cognitive flexibility, a wider range of coping be- 
haviors, and a greater tolerance for stress. Evidence suggests that 
continuing teacher education should focuf^ on schemata designed to 
promote more positive psychological growth in terms of increased 
cognitive complexity. 

Developmental Ages 

Structural stages of development are not t*ge related. While he 
carefully refrained from relating a moral development stage to a 
specific chronological age range, Kohlberg acknowledged that his 
data indicate that no adults have reached the higher two stage? of 
moral development before ages 23 and 30 respectively. Yet there are 
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others who^have advanced conceptions of adult development that 
tire age related. C'hickering (1974] noted that ''some researchers take 
chronological age as a major variable and search for general orienta- 
tions> problems> developmental tasks, personal concerns or other 
characteristics associated with particular periods/' 

Age theorists are interested in determining if there are concerns, 
problems, and tasks which are common to most or all adults at vari- 
ous times in their tives^ in explaining why those concerns, problems> 
and tasks loom more prominently at one time of life rather than at 
another; and in describing how they affect adult behavior Birren 
(1964) wrote; ''Age is a useful and powerful index in classifying 
large amounts of information — knowing an individual's chronologi- 
cal age> one can ma^e a number of predictions about his most likely 
anatomicaL physiological and psychological and social characteris- 
tics/' Levinson et aL (1976) wrote of "generating and working with 
hypotheses concerning reJafively universoJ. genotypic. oge-Jinked. 
adult developmentol periods within which variations occur/' 

Age theorists use the term stage in a manner very much unlike that 
of stage theorists such as Kohlberg. The term does not have the rigid 
and precise meaning that kohlberg attached to it. Since age theorists 
do not accept the notion that differences exist in structure or quality 
from one stage to another or that stages are hierarchical integrations, 
they are much less discriminating in their employment of the term. 
Other commonly used terms are life periodsi positions, passagesi 
transitions, and life course. 

Many theorists are searching for age-linked developmental 
periods. Levinson et al. {1974i 1976, 1978) identified periods of 
tronsition in the lives of men and detailed the paths which people 
follow* e.g.. leaving the familyi getting into the adult worldi and 
settling down. Gould (1972. 1978) projected a similar set of sloges o/ 
li/e and Sheehy (1974. 1976) popularized the notion of age-linked 
behavior called passages. 

While Chickering suggested that there are two major lines of in- 
quiry into adult development, not all writers can be classified in this 
manner. Two who do not fit easily into stage or age theory are 
Neugarten and Erikson. Neugarten (1968) stated that time rather 
than age is the critical variable in adult dev0loj>ment. She wrote that 
age does not explain nor does it predict behavior well. The timing of 
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life (Events, on the other htintl. provides some of the most powerful 
cues to adult personality. Our society is age graded and people learn 
to do what IS expected of them at any given age. Psychology of 
adulthood is the psychology of time. In a strict sense, Nougarton 
c:annot he drscrilied as tin age theorist but* since she focused more 
c:kis(dy on the roles of ago and time in adult development rather than 
cm structural, qualitatively different stages through the life span, her 
work appectrTTTtCTPe contpatible with that of Levinson and Gould than 
it d(K!S with that of Kohlberg and Loevinger. 

ICrikson (1950. 1963) has had a profound influence on more recent 
(kwelopmontal psychologists. He charted the course of personality 
development hy postulating eight uaiversal stages of psychosocial 
growth with each stage representing a major crisis faced in the nor- 
mal course of ! ife. Bach crisis calls for a central developmental task. 
The se(|uencui — and the polar aspects — of the crises are (1) trust ver- 
stis rnistrtist, [2] autonomy versus shame and doubt. (3) initiative 
versus guilt. (4) industry versus inferiority. (5) identity versus role 
confusion, (6) intimacy versus isolation. (7) generativity versus stag- 
nation, and (8) ego integrity versus despair. Although the sequence 
furm!^ a logical series^of stagers, the stages are not hierarchical and 
therefore do not meet PiJiget's and Kohlberg's notions of stage. 

Adult Development and Teacher Education 

(Conceptions of adult development have all but been ignored in 
teiicher education programs. Yet the consideration and inclusion of 
what is now known about adult development in both preservice and 
inservice education could prove to be most beneficial. An under- 
standing of th(K>rios of development — both stage and age— can be of 
help to teachers in several ways. For example, it appears that 
teachers at mure advanced stages of conceptual development as de- 
lineated by Hunt (1071) demonstrate a number of desirable teaching 
behaviors more often tlian do teachers at less complex stages. 

It should be noted that the majority of adults, including teachers, 
assessed tn terms of the conceptual levels described by Hunt, are at 
the less complex stages, i.e . Level I and transition to Level tl (Hunt. 
1971). tn recognition of that situation* Hunt and Sullivan (1974)* 
Sprinthall and Sprinthall (1980). and San tm ire (n.d.]> among others* 
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<luvuh)p(Ml toachur education fictivUius usin^; devclopmentdl 
psychology tht^ concuptucil framework. They rontctnd that each 
devulnpmental stage has Us own characteristics which shape hoiv 
thinking occurs and that certain requistties must be acquired before 
an individual can easily move to the next stage. Thus* they matched 
e<Kicationcil environments with the current stage characteristics of 
ail individual to facilitate the acquisition of more complex teaching 
behavion^. This kind of teacher education is in its infancy but de- 
velopipental psychologists immersed in structural stage theory may 
well provide us with crucial insights into the types of instructional 
environments needed for certain types of learners to reach certain 
types of goals. 

On the other hand* those concerned with age-related dimensions 
of adult development appear to have much to suggest which would 
aUo prove beneficial in the design and implementation of inservice 
teacher education programs. Assessment of teacher needs has typi- 
cally been a superficial as well as a narrow process. It has been based 
largely upon self perceptions by teachers of their ''deficits*' relative 
to school curricula and instructional methodology. Scant attention 
has been given to diagnosis of the school as an organization or the 
teacher as an individual with personal concerns. It is to teachers' 
personal concerns that we wish to devote the remainder of this 
chapter because we believe consideration and inclusion of them in 
inservice planning will lead to programs which will accommodate 
the individual teachers better than existing ones do. 

Adult Concerns and Adult Development 

Some observers believe that turmoil and crisis occur in the lives of 
men and women on a fairly predictable schedule (e.g<< the mid-life 
crisis); others believe that they occur around unpredictable common 
events (e,g.« the death of a spouse)* Scheduled or unscheduled* the 
turmoil is often deep enough and thecrlsis severe enough to prevent 
full functioning in both personal and professional life. The content 
of thought at the time of turmoil and crisis* we believe, is likely to 
fall into one or more of six broad* sometimes overlapping* areas. 
These areas are like threads which run through one's life and have 
great potential for altering behavior. These areas include reaction to 
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physiological change, search for intimacy, interaction with life's 
work, quest for meaning, development of one's sexualitv. and ac- 
ceptance of termination. % 

Reaction to Physiological Change 

Aging has two commonly accepted meanings. In one sense aging 
is a physiological process beginning at conception, continuing 
across the life span, accelerating with increasing chronological, age. 
and ending only with death. In this usage, aging includes not only 
the deterioration oT later years but also the development of earlier 
years. In another sense aging is equivalent to growing old and is 
used to describe OJily the later years in the process noted im- 
mediately above. In Jh is usage the term is without precise definition. 
The body of liter^Hire on physiological change across the life span is 
enormous. Certainly, information with potential impact upon con- 
tinuing professional education can be drawn from it. 

Research so far has failed to identify satisfactorily the causes of 
physiological change across the life span. A variety of theories have 
been proposed. They range from those suggesting that change is 
genetically programmed (hereditary factors), through those 
suggesting that factors external to the individual determine longev- 
ity (environmental factors such as quality of air breathedand type of 
food eaten), through those suggesting that tissues wear out with time 
and constant use or that malfunctions in cells lead to cell death 
(physiologocial factors). 

Changes of particular concern to us in the teacher education con- 
,text occur in the senses, the muscular-skeletal system, and the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Four of the five senses — vision, hearing, taste, and smell — show 
age-related decline in competence. AbiHty to focus on a close object 
(accommodation), to see' clearly at a distance (acuity), and to see 
under dark conditions (adaptation to darkness) all decrease with age. 
Ability to hear sounds in all frequency ranges and particularly in the 
higher frequencies also decreases with age. Ability to taste and smell 
decreases as taste and smell receptors deteriorate. 

Some muscles of the body, the voluntary or striped, give move- 
ment and appearance to tJt\e body. These decline in mass and are 
replaced by fatty tissue. Beginning in the late twenties or early thir- 



tics. i\ dedtne in strength may be noticed. Other muscles^ the in- 
voluntary or smooths regulate bodily functions and change only 
[ninimally through the life span. Both heart and lung efficiency de- 
crcajse through the years but the losses may caused by factors 
other thiin muscle strength. Bones become more fragile^ less elastic, 
more likely to fracture, and slower to heal with^he passage of time. 

Iho speed of the functioning of the central nervous system de- 
creases with age. Tests of reaction time do shaVf a slowing of func- 
tioning hut rrlear evidence (joes not exist to explain ivhy slowing 
occurs. 

Long and Ulmer [1^)72) divided physiological change into two 
types: private and public. Private changes are those which are inter- 
nal and which may not be detected without the use of sophisticated 
tests. Examples of private changes given by Long and Ulmer include 
hormone alterations and brain shrinkage. Public changes, on the 
other hand, are those which are external and which are easily de- 
tected by other^. Bischof (1976) noted that the most apparent exter- 
nal or public changes occur in face, figure, and skin texture. Hair 
becomes gray. thin, or lost; the skin bect)mes wrinkled, dry* pale, 
less elastic* and spoked; gait changes and movement slows; the 
voice loses some of its timbre and quality; and the body decreases in 
height and increases in weight. 

Both private and public changes can have profound effects upon 
the teacher and therefore have Implications for the design as well as 
the content of inservice education. Because speed and strength de- 
cline with age. most teachers cannot perform some task^ as quickly 
or as well as they once did nor can they stay at them as long. Yet we 
persist in conducting most inservice at the end of the school day 
when the physical resources of all teachers, and especially older 
teachers, are spent. Little wonder then that under these conditions 
inservice has been described by Flanders {196a} as.a gigantic spec- 
tator event! Despite its importance, inservice education i& still seen 
as an after-hours activity basically separate and apart from the job of 
teaching rather than an activity integrated and embedded ih the job 
(Howey. t976). 

Public physiological changes may have even greater consequences 
than private changes because they may seriously distort the self- 
concept. Teachers may be subject to this source of stress more than 
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atht^r professianats because of the environment in which tht^y work. 
Consider, if you wilL the effect of a deteriorating appearcince accom- 
panying the aging process, as described earlier by Bischofi on a 
teacher who year after year faces a continuing wave of youth. 
Teachers spend the larger part of their waking hours in a world 
populated by young people who serve as sharp contrast and constant 
reminders of the passage of one's own time. 

Changes such as the above rarely result in any role alteration or 
modification for teacherSn Neither have analysis and discussion of 
these changes appeared as content for inservice education. Oppor- 
tunities for individuals to learn about the aging process in adults as 
welt as children and to share , with one another changes in them* 
selves and the effects of those changes on their work are rare in the 
content of continuing professional development. Nonetheless, to put 
it simply and straightforwardly: How i feel, evt^n how [ look, greatly 
affect*i what i do. This dimension of developn.ent cannot continue to 
be divorced from continuing teacher education. 

Search for Intimacy 

What is intimacy? Some people, most notably writers of the 
popular press, easily provide meanings for the term: others* par- 
ticularly theorists and researchers, only hesitatingly approach it. 

Erikson (1950. 1963). addressing the concept and buitdingaround 
it his sixth stage of man. postulated that when^he young adult 
emerges from his search for Identity he is eager and willing to fuse 
his identity with the identity of others, i.e.. to develop intimate re- 
lationships. He described intimacy as the capacity of an individual 
to commit himself to concrete affiliations and partnerships and to 
hold to the commitment even though it may call fof significant sac- 
rifices. To Erikson intimacy is ideally achieved in relationship with 
one of the opposite sex. 

Newman and r^wman (1975} defined intimacy as Including *the 
ability to experience an open, supportive, tender relationship with 
another person, without fear of losing one's own identity in the 
process of growing close." They stated that intimacynis generally 
established within the context of marriage but that marriage, by 
definition, does not produce it. Lowenthal and Haven (1968) stated 
that there are other viable forms of intimacy which are not necessar- 
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lly experienced as substitutes for« or supplements to. a stable 
heterosexual relationship. Many people not in the psychoanalytic 
tradition concur with them, Lowenthal and Weiss (1976) described 
interpersonal intimacy as a complex concept* both theoretically and 
operationally. They stated that the major components in an intimate 
relationship include similarity, reciprocity^ and compatibility/ 
Kimmel (1974) described an intimate relationship as one in which 
an individual is able to confide in someone or talk about oneself and 
one\s problems, Bischof (1976) used the noun form of intimate as a 
synbnym for friend and the adjective form as a descriptor of friend: 
Though they may define the term differently^ all agree on its im- 
portance. 

Angyal (1965) stated that establishing and maintaining a close 
relationship is "the crux of our existence from the cradle to the 
grave," Nouwen (1969) wrote that the struggle for intimacy has be- 
come the struggle of modern man. He wrote; 

We probably hove wondered \n our many \one\y moments i/ 
rhere is a corner in this competitive, demanding tvcirld where it 
i,s sa/e io be relaxed, io expose ourselves to someone, and to give 
unconditionally, \\ might be very .small and hidden. But i/ this 
corner exists, it calls /or o search through (he complexiCites o/ 
our human relationships in order to /in d It 

Lowenthal and Weiss (1976) noted that histories and case studies 
and clinicali personal, and observational experienced all attest to the 
fact that the availability of an intimate other can help ease one 
through stressful periods of life. Both Jourard (1964) and Taylor 
(1968) noted that men. less likely to have confidants than women, 
probably experience the shorter life expectancy of^e two sexes for 
the very reason that they are unable to disclose themselves inti- 
mately to others. 

Lowenthal and Haven, in their study of intimacy in a group of 
people aged 60 and older, found that maintenance of an intimate 
relationship (confidant) served as a buffer against social losses such' 
as reduction of social interaction because of loss of role. Participants 
in the study who had a stable intimate relationship were less likely 
to be depressed than, were participants who lacked this relationship 
even after such a significant loss as the death of the marriage partner. 
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Erikson (1950) stated that the danger of the sixth developmental 
stage of man [isolation] is the avoidance of a commitment to inti- 
macy, Lowenthal and Haven, while acknowledging that some who 
have been isolated all their lives may indeed possess good mental 
health, concluded, ''We are reminded once more of Angyal's guiding 
thesis»*that the maintenance of closeness with another is the center 
of existence up to the very. end of life/' 

The paucity of references to the quality, depth, or reciprocity of 
personal relations in social science literature may reflect a paucity of 
close and personal working relationships in the social sciences. 
Certainly this is characteristic of most teaching situations. Despite 
the large number of interactions with students each day, teaching 
has been characterized as a lonely profession. The ability to experi- 
ence open, supportive even tender relationships not only with ^stu* 
dents but also with colleagues, we believe, is essential to good 
teaching. The need to enhance such relationships has direct impli* 
cations for both the design and the content of teacher inservice edu* 
cation. 

Our relationships with others and the manner in which those; re- 
lationships shape our own development should be central to the 
study ^teachers 5ligage in. We suspect that reciprocity, self- 
disclosure, and mutual respect are essential ingredients in most au^ 
thentic forms of teaching and learning. However, most of what we 
currently refer to as inservice is characterized by sterility and lack of 
personalization. Highly ritualized and formalized roles of teacher 
and student — even though the students are adults and teachers 
themselves — often predominate. 

The very essense ofteacher inservice education is viewed here as a 
team or small group of teachers who work together on a continuing 
basis, who have developed a sense of mutual trust and respect, and 
who are able daily to provide one another with accurate, precise^ and 
humar^e feedback about their behavior in the classroom, Inservice 
education should be a natural, on-going process which, in an atmo- 
sphere of respect, admiration, and, yes, even love, fosters coopera- 
tive probLim-solving, curriculum development, and exploration 
with the art and science of teaching. , 

We do not believe that this is mere sentimentality. If intimacy is a 
major developmental task of adulthood, and if the struggle for inti- 
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mucy IS the struggle of modern man* then continuing education 
must address this very basic need. 

Interaction with Lifers Work 

Entry into full membership in adult society ordinarily demands 
economic self-suppt)rt. For most of us economic self-support must be 
interpreted as work. Work is no small part of the average person's 
life. Brim (1976) noted that work still takes the largest single per- 
centage of one's waking hours, \ 



Ginzberg et al, (1951) hypothesized three chronological time 
periods related to vocational choice: ages 6-11, fantasy; ages 11-17, 
tentative; and ages 17 and over, reality. In the fantasy age^ the child 
most often talks of occuptations which are the most familiar or the 
most glamorous to him. There is no match between the abilities and ^ 
interests which the child holds and those the occupation demands. 
In the tentative ages, abilities are recognized and a variety of occu- 
pations are considered and rejected, tn the reality ages, the desires of 
the individual are compromised with the reality of life and the indi- 
vidual begins his life's work. 

To Erikson (1963) entry into the adult occupational role* as wdl.as 
entry into the parental role, identifies the beginning of the st^^ 
generativity versus stagnation. He wrote, **and indeed* the coiTcept 
generatjvity is meant to include such more popular synonyms as 
productivity and creotivity, which however cannot replace it,** 

l^rom their studies of forty adult males, Levinson et al, (1974* 1976* 
1978) proposed a series of life periods: (a) Getting Into the AduJt 
World'^covers the period from the early 20's to the late 20*s, A major 
developmental task of the period is to form anpccupation and make 
an initial commitment to it, (b) Age Thirty Transition includes the 
four- to six*year period around age 30, The transitional period pro- 
vides an opportunity to modify or drastically change the occupation 
formed in the preceding period, (c) Settling Doivn describes the dec- 
ade of the 30's, The task of the period is to build a more stable life 
structure. The individual invests himself more in his ivork This 
involves. ''planning, striving, moving onward and upward, having 
an inner timetable that contains major goals and way stations and 
ages by which they must be reached,*' BOOM (Becoming One's Own 
Man) is a time of peaking and. culminating of the Settling Down 
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period unrt serves a connticting lmk the following period, (d) 
Mid-Li/f^ Transition includes the years around age 40, The tasks of 
the p£!riod are to reappraise and modify tbc Ufe structure of the lete 
M)*^* to rediscover important hut neglected parts of the self, and to 
make new i^hoices which provide the basis for the life structure of 
the next period. Performing the tasks may involve considerable tur* 
moil. The authors proposed that * the sense of disparity between 
what Tve reached at this point' and 'what I really want' instigates a 
soul-searching for 'what it is [ really want/ (e) Restabilization and 
the Beginning o/ Middle Adulthood becomes a period beginning in 
the mid-forties. The authors portrayed the period as one with possi- 
bility for developmental advance and of greatNthreat to self. Levinson 
ei aL assume that there are fgrther periods but their study ended at 
this point. The centrality of one's work in this schema is obvious. 

Bischof (t976) stated that the occupation*become&the individual's 
ivay of life and directly affects the cl^othes he wears, the way he 
walks, the speech patterns he uses, and the friends hi has. Neugarten 
(lOtid) wrote that men perceived a close relationship between life- 
line and career-line. 

The observations — both formal and informal — of these and other 
theorists, researchers, and writers consistently affirm the importance 
of work in the lives of people. Brim (1976) summarized it well when 
he wrote: 

Th^ search for selZ-esteem — to be valued by others who matlor^ 
and to he valued by ontfsel/? to /eel in control of the world » one's 
li/(^ course. time» and self in its voluj^s and behavior; to believe 
one is distinctive, unique even, that one accounts for something 
.*ipecia/ irr the common piigrimoge of mon; to sense personaJ 
groivth and development so that one is something more thon as 
a week ago — the piirsutt a/ these and other elements in the 
summary sense of sel/^esteem pervades thework o/most people. 

And later: ' The aspirations in life that men set for themselves are 

► V-* 

primarily expressed through the institution of work.'* 

There is increasing evidence that the status of teacher is di- 
minishing not only within the larger public sector but also within 
the ranks of teachers themselves. If the relationship between 
career-line and life-line noted by Neugarten does exist, the status of 
the teacher as ^ person is probably also diminishing. 
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Wc <;jm <i(lvun(:<i a number of reasons for the diminishing status of 
t>ui<;h{irs. Pirrhaps the m<ijor reason. is simply that the public has 
phjctKl unrealistic expectations on teachers who. in many contexts, 
must work with inadequate resources or that, the pubMc has placed 
uitrcaUstu: expectations on all students to achieve what a few yetj^rs 
Hj{o only a staled number were expected to achiem Whate\^er th^ 
causes — and thoy are surely many and nomplox — the profession 
must redesign the job of teaching so as to satisfy the public!! which it 
serves as well as to satisfy the basic developmental needs 'of the 
person who ocx:upies the role. Inservice education con assist in that 
major task. 

Historically* inservice education has assumed a reactlvie, teacher- 
deficit stance. The focus has been on a concept of schooling that has 
one teacher responsible for twenty-five or more learners at any given 
time. When problems occurred, as they must in this context* remedi- 
ation was focused upon the indi\^idual teacher and addressed what 
he or she could do to improve the curriculum or enhance learning 
for the pupils. The teacher in this scenario was viewed as a reserroir 
of techniques and inservice education as an additive process 
through which the number of techniques was increased. The situa- 
tion reiTTains with us to th^ present time. In the plethora of today*s 
needs, such as improving discipline* mainstreaming. building the 
basics, and the like, the phrase "life's work'\ seems foreign* Yet a 
rec^ent survey of classroom teachers in a large metropolitan area re- 
vealed teacher interest in exploring their owncoreer progression or 
caree/' chongf^ was just as great as their interest in learning teaching 
techniques (Willie and Kummerow. 1979). Teachers are concerned 
with a sense of career and life work even if inservice ^programs are 
not. We suggest that the development of career profiles and in* 
creased opportunities for change in roles over tinie — consonant with 
changing aspirations and fife goals — is excellent ^ontent for inser- 
vice education. - 

Development of One's Sexuality 

What we hold to be true about human sexuality is often steeped in 
myth. One of the big myths is that at some point in our lives we 
complete development of our^exuality. Many, if not most, of us do 
in fact struggle with it throughout our entire lives. 

Study of sexual behavior is of relatively recent origin. To Freud is 
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Httributod much of ihu early work. Bui two sels of prominent works 
l)iivi! become stuple itoms for both profess iomils and lay public; Kin- 
soy und associdtos' Sf'xuo] B(?h<jvmr in Ihe Humori Mo]*? (11*48) and 
S(^\llol B*!hovi**r in the Humon Femahf (1953) unci Masters and 
Johnsun s Humcjri S(:xuo'l Respon.'ft* (t06fi). Despite the musSs of data 
presented in these works^ Bis<:hof {197ti) nonetheles.s cautioned that 
we really <lo not know how adults behave sexually in fantasy or f«*:t 

. but rather that we Ao know the re»;ponses of small (jroups of people 
who serve us subjects In invostigationj> of sexual behavior. 

(iashman^ has noted four periods of sexual development: (1) pub-* 
erty ;ind post-puberty* (2) .sexual socialization. (3) middlescence. and 
(4) old a^e. The first period, puberty and post-puberty, is the begin- 
ning of adulthood. It if> characterized by uncertainty— uncertainty 
about body changes, about thoughts and feelings, and about be- 
havior. The period is frequently describedf as one of turmoil. The 
second period. sJexual socialization, is one of relative stability simply 
beriause the individual is so busy. Participation in activities related 
to family and to the job occupy much of one's non-sleeping hours. 
The individual has little chance to worry about sexual role idc.ntity 
in this period, (n the period middlescence. which we focus on here, 
an important adult transition takes place. Perhaps Neugarten's 
(t9fi8) time-left-to-live becomes so compelling and urgent ihat 
problems conceived and developing in earlier periods can no longer 
be ignored. Whatever. the cause, many people believe this to be a 
very troublesome period with perhaps even more turmoil than that 
of puberty. Cashman suggested four kinds of behavior which might 
signal the period as a troubled one: (1) higher incidence of alcohol 
and other drug abuse: (2) greater frequency of mental illnesses; (3) 

i higher participation in out-of-character activity; and (4) participa- 
tion in tiexual adventures, 

, For some time noy: we have acknowledged the unique problems of 
youth relative to sexuality. Youth — especially those ye3rs sur- 
rounding puberty — is marked by uncertainty about body changes, 
thoughts and feelings* and behavior. It may be a time of turmoil as 
individuals grapple with these concerns. Those who are their 

•Krom t) itrt'torfr by Prof^^ssor Haul Cashnian lo a clasit in adult devclopmenl a* thti 
Llnivtifsity of Minnesola. h\i\\/U}7(\. 
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teachers often take on new meaning for them. Teachers pf the same 
aex serve as models for behavior and teachers of the opposite sex 
become the focus of crushes. Most teachers are prepared to accept 
these new roles thrust upon them by young students, 'fhey them- 
selves have experienced this stage in development; they have read 
about it: they have studied it in their psychology classes^ and they 
may have observed it in their own children. It is very public and 
much of what takes place is acknowledged by teachers as well as 
other adults simply by a knowing smile or a wink of the eye. 

Dramatic changes also occur in later adulthood, although the 
changes may not be so public. IDoping with the signs of aging is 
especially difficult in a youth-oriented society such as oiirs. Some 
women. Kaluger and Kaluger (1974) reported, become especially 
interested in youth. They imitate their wayr of thought and dress* 
The^ want to be admired and loved by young men. Others turn to 
drugs, find *ioving** men* or become depressf^d. Pikunas (1976) 
stated that prior to menopause, a considerable number of women 
experience increased sexual preoccupation. He wrote: 

Mony women expJore neiv cross-ossocia ti on r ond some enter 
into sex -related activities in order to '*moke up /or lost time/' 
Erotic excitflbility and decreased sel/-controi permit vivid 
symptomatic behavior. Feors obout growing oJd and /oss o//e- 
minity compound emotional behovior. After menopause* be- 
ho\ ior and self-reliance rise and are maintained far o decode. 

Most writers ^gree that there is not a physiological change in men 
comparable to that in women. Yet the psycfiological reaction in men 
is as great as or greater than it is in women. Kaluger and Kaluger 
(1974) stated that some men have almost neurotic reactions to mid- 
dle age. These men do not want to be old and* like some women* try 
to look and act very young. Some* they noted* shed their wives and 
marry women much younger* 

In\.summary* therapists report that uncertainty and concern are 
expr^.ssed by women during their late thirties and forties and by men 
during their late forties and early fifties, years in the lives of profes- 
.^ionaLs which should be among the most pjroductive and satisfying. 
We must conclude that teachers follow the course of other adults. 
They may have observed problems of others, they undoubtedly have 
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rocitl (ibaut them in the popular press, und they may well experience 
concerns themselves. We conuat afford to have two sets of 
people — men and women, yo^ungsters and adults — working so 
closely together In so important an enterprise as education going 
through developmental stages about which they often have minimal 
knowledge. Fortunately, we have adopted sound sex education pro- 
grants in mtiny of our elementary and secondary schooU. We suggest 
that studit^s in adult sexuality would be a most benttfic^ial addition to 
the continuing education of teachers as well. 

The Quest for Meaning 

Thu search for meaning, for purpose. Is a common activity in our 
culture yet it v;iries both in direction and in extent from one person 
to another. The direction of the searc^h is ordinarily directed toward 
both the cosmic and the terrestrial The individual seeks meaning in 
a divine cosmic scheme and In his particular life. Most individuals 
appear to find meaning in the cosmic sense and in their particular 
livus; some find meaning in the cosmic sense but not in the terres- 
trial sense; some find their lives meaningful but reject the cosmic 
scheme; and i\ few find meaning in neither. 

The extent to which the person carries on the search may be very 
limited or very great. Some people appear to find meaning quickly 
and easily and hold to it throughout their lives; others spend a 
lifetime on the search and still find no meaning. 

Most works on aging characterize old age as a period of introspec- 
tion aboujt the meaning of one's life. Indeed, Erikson's (1950) eighth 
sta^e, integrity versus despair, by its very title seems to demand a 
search for meaning. Integrity '*is the acceptance of one*s one and 
only life ciycle as something that had to be and that, by necessity, 
permiitf^d l^jo substitutions ..." Butler (1968) postulated 'Mhe uni- 
versal occurrence in older people of an inner experience or mental 
process of reviewing one\s life/' He called thU process the life re- 
view. Kimmel (1974) suggested, however, that introspection about 
tht me;iiiin^\of life may not he highly j;alient immediately before 
death in old aj^e hut instj[^ad ''may be more salient when death Is not 
at the doorstep (Iso to speak), and when our interest in life is high — 
for example inUate middle-age when the imminence of death is not 
upon us . . . . ' Supporl of this position is also found in the studies of 
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the middle-uged by Neugarten (1968). She wrote; "We are im- 
pressed* too. with reflection as a strikmg characteristic of the mental 
life of middle-aged persons: the ^tock-takihg» the heightened intro- 
spection, and above a)l. the structuring and restructuring of experi- 
ence . _ introspection about the meaning of life may also be 
prominent \h early adulthood, in fact» it is quite likely that the search 
for meaning or purpose is a universal occurrence in adults of all 
ages. 

We do not believe that an Inservice program can provide much 
meaning or purpose for an individual who has found little meaning 
or purpose in life. We do believe that inservice education can in- 
crease job satisfaction and that much of the introspection about the 
meaning of life centers on the job and its satisfactions. 

job satisfaction has been studied in a variety of ways in a variety of 
contexts. The basic conditions which contribute to satisfaction are 
remarkably similar across occupations* geographical areas, and 
cultural groups. Terminology varies from one study or survey to 
another but common ingredients in job satisfaction include security » 
respect and recognition^ clarity^ autonomy^ opportunity, ownership.' 
S'Upport. and a sense of efficacy* 

These studies suggest content for inservice programs but. perhaps 
even more importantly, they suggest>questions which should be 
asked about every inservice activity. The following are examples of 
such questions. 

•Do the participants have a sense of security? Is the activity 
offered in their environment? Are the instructors known to 
them? Ho they knoxv the criteria for evaluation? 

•Whiit recognition will be given to teachers as a result of par- 
ticipation? A nexv title? Publicity about their participation and . 
achievement? Commendations to the community? 

• What measure of autonomy do teachers have? W^s the activity 
planned and is it being conducted under shared control? Have 
te;K:hers been involved in dt^cidiny the what. wh^n. where, 
and why of the activity? ' 

•Is npp(jrfuni(y provided for participants to apply in the^ilass- 
rtjoni ivhjt is learned in the workshop? As teachers inc 
their skills, are nc^w opportunities made available!? 

• Ho participants develop a sr'ns(? of t^ffiCAiix? Do they feel that 
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they have the power to move toward individual <ind institu- 
tionul goals? 

♦ Do the participating teachers receive respect? Are they treated 

a$ adult learners? 
#Is there ciarity in the task at hand? Do participants clearly 
understand the task as well as the purposes behind the task? 
Honest answers to questions such as these should lead to the design 
of improved inservicc education which will help stem the growing 
discric:hantment with the teaching role by a great many teachers. 

Acceptance of Termination 

All through life we deal with termination. People separate; friend^; 
move; social groups disband; businesses fail: jobs disappear; careers 
run their course. Many of these end in pain. Yet termination must be 
regarded as inevitable, proper, and normal ^nd we come to accept 
those events. Perhaps these events prepare us for another kind of 
termination — death. 

Fromm (1955) wrote, "man is the only animal who knows he must 
cli(!/' Yet death is a difficult concept for man to confront, let alone 
grasp. Young adults think of death occasionally but they do not 
linger on the thought; middle-aged adults encounter death as pat- 
ents and a few friends die: old adults become greatly concerned to 
see many friends and associates die and to some the notion of death 
tnay become phobic (Kaluger and Kaluger* 1974). 

Bifichof (t976) reported that prior to the early idGO's interest in 
and concern about death was a field studied primarily by theolo- 
gians and philosphers and writtc^n about by novelists* poets, and 
playwrights. In the late 1960\s four works treating death as a subject 
of research were published: Verwoerdt*s Communicotion wi(h tba 
FataUy lU (1<J66); Hinton s Dying (1976): Strauss and Glaser s Time 
fur Dying (1968): and Kubler-Ross s C^n Death cind Dying (1969). 
Bischof wrote that these four broke the barrier on death as a subject 
for research. 

Ririkson (1*J50. t^>63) briofly touched upon death prior to the early 
1060V when he wrote: 'Only in him who in some way has taken care 
of things and people and has adapted himself to the triumphs and 
disappointments adhf^ent to being, the originator of others or the 
goncrator of products and ideas — only in him may gradually ripen 
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ihij fruil of . . (thtij sevtsn stiigijs/* Hl* sUilL^d ihul inlegrlly is lh(s 
fUiceptiincL' of imvt's one iind f^nly Ufa cycle as uumL'thing that haO to 
be ijnd thai allcwL'd no suhstitution.s. KimmL'l (1974) wrolL*: **Thus, 
in ihis friiniework iKriksoirs m^^hth stage], ono would look back over 
one's \ and deal with the (juestions of tht' meaningfulness of one's 
lifii, ihe intersection of onL^'s life with history, and tht* degree to 
which one's lifn was a worthwhile venture/' 

According to Erik^son^ those who do not achieve integrity face 
despair. Despair allows fear of death. Despair expresses the feeling 
that "the time is now short, ton short for the attempt tu start another 
life and try out alternative roads to integrity/' Havighurst (1973] 
Fitated that Erikson's eighth developmental task, integrity versus de- 
spair, dominates later adulthoodr i.e., age 65 and later. Yet Neugar- 
ten*s (19B8] study of mrddle-oged people led her to conclude that the 
middle-aged restructure life in terms of time-left-to-live rather than 
time-since-birlh. She wrote that not only ihe reversal in directional- 
ity but the awareness that time is finite is a particularly conspicuous 
feature of middle age. Further, she stated that a frequent theme in the 
interviews in her study was the recognition that there is ''only so 
much time left/' She attributed the following quotation to one of her 
male subjects: "There is now the realization that death is very real. 
Those things dun't quite penetrate when you're in your twenties and- 
yuu think thfit life is all ahead of you. Now you know that death will 
come to you. too.** 

One can conjecture that the realization that there is only so much 
\in\9 left to live triggers behavior that the individual would not have 
engaged in at an earlier age* Some of the behavior is dramatic — 
divorce, for example — and must ultimately have an effect upon the 
individuaTs professional performance. 

Death education is increasingly being advanced for inclusion in 
W:hooI and college curricula. We suggest that it likewise be ad- 
vanced for inclusion in the inservice program. 

Sumhim-y 

Our brief rlHdew of life issues is not meant to be exhaustive. The 
literature in eack area is increasing at a rapid rate and those in- 
terested in a deepe^tudy of an issue are referred to the bibliography. 
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\\v, have ar>;ued thht dmtensions of personal concern and d^- 
vf^lopment have profound implications for inservice teacher educa- 
tion. Not too long a^o. educational psychologists were arguing that 
the ivhofe child must be taken into account in the educational set- 
ting. A child, they sMd, brings his problems, his concerns, with him 
to school. We suggest that the same may be said of the teacher. 

Many wiriters' and researchers have documented the negative ef- 
fects of schooling. What have been tht? attempts at treatment? Most 
responses have dealt with nei'^ (lontent. new method, or new 
varifitions on the organization. FeW have systematically addressed 
thfc fundamental problems and concerns of teachers. We have at- 
tempted to illustrate that development is ^ much more^ complex 
phenomenon than various personal groivth experiences. 

The itidividuals identified as age theorists are attempting to iden- 
tify the concerns, problems* and tasks which might be common fo 
most adults. If they succeed — and they are amassing persuasive 
evidence — then difficult life periods might bfe predicted. We could 
then develop better programs to ease teachers through these difficult 
but normal ages. These programs, among other things, would consist 
of activities which convey to teachers what is currently known about 
adult development. Many adults, believing that what they are ex- 
periencing Is unique or idiosyncratic, live out part of their lives in a 
kind of quiet desperation. Many might be helped simply by knowing 
that adulthood is not at all a static thing and that others are also 
dealing with similar concerns, problems, and tasks, Inservice pro- 
grams might aLso serve to help teach[ers anticipate problem times of 
life, prepare for these times, and ward off crises. 

To thp stage theorists thf* process of teacher education — including 
insurvice teacher education— may be viewed in developmental 
terms. Some f^uggest that the outcome of such programs can be con- 
ceptualized as promoting growth on the part of teachers. They view 
teacher education in broader terms than instruction in pedagogical 
skills. They have concerned themselves with how teachers' thinking 
about themselve^s can be stretched so as to produce cognitive- 
structural changes which may open them to new ways of viewing 
teaching and interpersonal' relationships. They assume that, by al- 
tering cognitive structure, one can furiction at'a more open^ more 
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complex, and more abstract leveL One has greater behavioral flexi" 
bUity. The primary aim of the stage theorists is to help others re-, 
structure their way of thinking about themselves and the world. A 
continuing education prngram guided by stage theory would con- 
centrate more on the processes of cognition (e.g.* thinking, knowing* 
nKiognlzing. generalizing, evaluating) rather th?in on the content of 
thought, although the latter is obviously of great import also. 

It hiiii not ^een our intent* here to outline a continuing teacher 
(^ducatinn program. We have tried (1) to demonstrate a need for most 
(i^acher;; to understand better the interaction of physiological* 
psychological, and sociological aspects in human development and 
the impact of that interaction upon themselves and the people they 
serve; (2) to point out that such interaction raises concerns or prob- 
lems which are Itkely common to oil adults including teachers; (3) to 
identify some of the more salient concerns such as the search for 
intimacy and the quest for meaning and to examine briefly their 
implications for what we refer to as inservice teacher education; (4) 
to note that there are experts in a vafriety of fields addressing those 
problems; and (5) to suggest that continuing professional education 
programs can and must be developed which provide teachers with 
more than teaching skills. 

Six broad areas of adult concerns have been described in this 
chapter. These areas of concern have direct implications for the de- 
sign of inservLce programs for teachers, it has been suggested that all 
of us have reactions to physioiogicoj chonge. Better under:>tanding 
of and sensitivity to such change is needed in both the process and 
the contetit of inservice teacher education. The on-gbing search /or 
intimarv ^ugge.sts that teamwork and cooperative problem solving 
can be productive modes of continuing education. In(erac*ion with 
life' n work points to the need for inservice progra:as to be more 
concerned with career development, increased status* and Opportu- 
nities for changes in roles over time. The continuing development o/ 
om^ s ."sexuality in adult life suggests. an important area of. study for 
inservice programs that previously had been limited to childhood 
and adolescence. The quest /or meoning in Ji/e by teachers demands 
that developers of inservice programs more adequately address 
needs for personal application, recognition, autonomy, and oppor- 
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tunity in designing continuing education programs. And finally » the 
accvptonctj tyf lerminafion suggests. that more attention be given in 
iitservice programs to several basic transitions! 

Adult development and adult coni;erns central to this develop- 
litont have seldom been given attention in designing inservlce 
tnacher education in the past* However, as increased study and re- 
search have yielded ntom insights into adult development, their im- 
portance in both planning inservlre education and in being appro- 
prtatf^ content for study in continuing education is increasingly ap- 
parent. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Staff Development 

in Institutions of Higher Education 

Elizabeth L. lalbert 



To talk about staff development or personnel development or.in^er- 
vice education is to discuss a process that engages adult learners. 
Many adults are interested in lifelong learning to assure the in- 
tellectual vitality and emotional fulfillment necessary for personal 
growth. But, as the previous chapter pointed out, adult development 
to meet life's inevitable role changes required an approach to learn- i 
ing different from that normally offered to the childhood learner. \ 
This is a point to be remembered as avenues for faculty development ' 
are examined. 

The adult learner is very likely to have had some previous contact 
with the content area being explored, has perhaps formulated firm 
opinions related to it, and may have strong preferences as to learning 
style. Often educational activities must be integrated with family 
life, career, and citizen^^htp. and convenience of time and place is 
often essential to this integration. Motivation usually becomes in- 
trinsic, less dependent upon tangible rewards. Of their own volition 
adults prepare for better )obs. acquire new skills, or pursue avoca- 
tional interests within or outside of the foimal academic system,. 
Those charged with responsibility for personiiel development pro- 
grams need to be aware of the many factors affecting the adult learn- 
er's response to opportunities planned or provided. 
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0(\en th(!8e opporlunilios occur within the cttreer afipect of udults' 
live;;. Profcsisions have increasingly rcscagnizod tho ;ieed for thcHr 
mnmberij to engnge in <] coittiauing educational process, flowover. 
discussioit of staff development within the teaching profession )ias 
usually focoised on the elementary and secondary classroom teacher. 
It was th«y who nci^dc^d to "grow," "be kept up la date/' or ''iip- 
proved. ' The torm 'inservjc:e" wa*! limited to activities for them. 
Seldom, in the past, were college professors the target of faculty 
developmental efforts. Though the collegiate atmosphere may have 
heeit supportive of various forms of faculty development, many 
pro^ssors and ikdministrators were complacent about the need. 
Today the situation is very different, 

(Current emphasis on insservice education or fac:ulty development 
as it relates; to institutions of higher education focuses Dn two levcsl^ 
of concern: a general one directed toward the improvement of all 
tiollege faculty members, and a more .specific concern directed to- 
ward faculties of schools of education because of their special ^ole in 
the education of inservice teachers. What institution cannot identify 
within its ranks those who would most benefit from an improvement 
program but are perhaps most resistant to it? Examples might in- 
clude the faculty member employed when there was a shortage who 
now holds a secure, tenured post despite severe personal limitations; 
the individual who understands the need for change, but is unwill- 
ing to make the effort because retirement is on the horizon; the 
low-key tenured professor whose priorities place family and fun 
-aheadiOf professional responsibiml^; the writer whose self-image 
allows no consideration of self-improvement; the autocratic bore 
who will never be acceptable to graduate students, particularly in 
off-campus settings; the newcomer who has already determined that 
his or her future advancement is more dependent upon researcK than 
excellence in teaching; or the solid citizen who has contributed a 
great deal in the past, but who now apj^^ars to have run out of gas. 
The list could be expanded. 

Ideally, growth and improvement on the part of teachers at all 
levels should be continuous, but in reality there are niany con- 
straints. Constraints in institutions of higher education, as welt as 
the need for inservice work among college faculty, and suggested 
remedies have been dealt with in detail in many^urrent publica- 
tions. In addition, a number of professional oi-ganizations havcf cho- 
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scm inservicti dt^volopmont as tho theme for national conferences. 
Some might consider a fad or an example of climbing on a 
bandwagon: others would acknowledge it to be a foremost concern 
of the profc^ssion: In either case, inservice education for collbge fac- 
ulty is clearly a matter of concern to many, 

Tho chief purpose of this chapter is to underline the fact that 
among educators use of the term 'insorvice" should not be limited to 

* activTties of classroom teachers but ithbuld include college faculty as 
well. Brief references will be made to some on-going efforts in this 
area — often focustng bn the improvement of instructton — on the part 
of institutions of higher educ^ation. Two more detailed descriptions 
will be offered which relate specifically to the involvement of in-^^ 
^titutions of higher education with basic educational institutions in 
inservice efforts ahd the implications this holds for faculty de- 
velopment at th^* coDege level. As Indicated previouslyi detailed 

► attention to the complex topic of staff development in tnstttuttons of 
higher education has beeli given elsewhere and covering the topic^ 
fully is impossible here. However, a cursory overview of the issues 
imbedded in the topic may be helpful. 

The Why's of Facility Development / 

First, why all the attention now to this specific, population? Why 
the emphasis on faculty growth in general? More specifically, why 
the concern for those faculty members serving flTtol leges of educa^ 
tion and, even more directly, those college of educatioil faculty 
members who have (or should have] responsibility for tnservice ac- 
tivities in schools? Basic reasons can be easily summarized: 

• Faculty members jare an institution's most valuable resource 
and they need care and maintenance, 

• Decreasing mobtlity Qf faculty and decreasing opportunities to 
meet changing needs with "new blood" increase the demand 

^ that faculty not stagnate, 

•Institutions cannot afford bored students, particularly when 
they are, well aware that enrollment targets must be met and 
that studentSv once enrolled, do not tolerate dissatisfactions 
quietly. 

Better to encourage and maintain a dynamic faculty (and thus a 
responsive institution) through every means available! 

When attention is focused directly on faculty in schools of educa- 
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tiori who, in turn, hear some responiiLblllty for mservice work in 
schools, cidditional reasons can be articulated: 

•Dedicated college of education faculty members involve them- 
strives in the work of schools — the "real world" of education. 
They need and want to be able to make viable contribut^ns, 
•Declining enrollments at the preservlce level both force and 
permit nttontion to inservice offerings and the needs of em- 
ployed teachers. College faculty need to be in tune with those 
needs. ^ 
• An awareness of the power of the organized teaching profes- 
sion highlights the need for skill in collabbration on the part of 
college faculty and for flexibility in their approach to the con- 
tent and delivery of inservice activities. 
All colleges require up-to-date faculty,. and those faculty need to be 
^ informed and motivated by facultj^ development activities. In regard 
to schools of education. Petrie (in Walker. Itl78, pp, 3 and 4) com-, 
ments that '*there is an urgent need to develop teacher educators 
who have as mu^h skill in inservice education as they have in pre- 
service education. He stresses that: 

Th(,' morkt't /or inservice troining o/teochers is otJeost as big qs 
any (hot tve hove previously addressed — and probably bigger. 
HowavoT, university /acuity members will need to develop new 
skills in order to deliver iHSIfuction in a /orm and^ content di/- 
/<?rent /rom current practices. The challenge to schools of edu- 
cation is to overcome institutional inertia and respond to the 
forces and the demonds of the schools. 

The Who's and How's of Faculty Development 

There are ma.ny convincing answers to the ''why's*' for awakened 
interest in continuous faculty development, but other issues relating 
to the "who" and *'how" of faculty development are fiot so easily 
answered. Essentially these questions focus on fin'^ncial support, 
problems of motivation and necessary skills among college and uni- 
versity faculty members, and problems of institutional constraints 
that discourage faculty members. To expand each: 

•Financial considerations are everywhere. Assurhing that fac- 
ulty want and need inservice work, whose responsibility is it? 
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Is it an tnclividual or an instructional responsibility? Even if it 
is agreed to be mutuaK how are costs supported? Travel, visi- 
tations, courses. workshopsT consultants — all have related 
costs. 

•Faculty vary in their acceptance of the dimensions of need for 
faculty development. Some resist the implication that they 
lack necessary skills, or at least need to update them. Some do 
not recognize new roles needed and the changing demands 
within each. Others assume the need for change* but f^l that 
new roles and the related skills necessary have not been well 
defined^r are not promoted in their institutional setting. 

• InstitiVt^nal constraints affect action taken as well as faculty 
motivation. A prime incentive for faculty development in 
schools of education is the need for service to school person- 
nel. Institutions' vary in the extent of their commitment to this 
service role. Unless that is viewed as a high-priority contribu- 
tion, faculty will not see knowledge of school- related concerns 
and skill to work with school personnel as critical to career 
advancement* 

Financial limitations will always be with us and solutions will 
depend upon creative approaches and skills of persuasion; other 
problems imply the need for identification and training in new skills 
and attitudes required by college faculty; still otl^ers.require institu- 
tional change in any number of directions* including perception of 
mission and the related reward system^ allocation of resourcesT and 
the view of power/jurisdiction and governance related to inservice 
commitments. 

It is in the inservice context that Carey and Marsh (1980) explored 
university roles. They concluded that '^university involvement in 
inservice education is best seen as a problem of institutional change 
rather than only as a problem of program or faculty development. 
They then react to the May-tur>e 1978 issue of the /ournal o/ Teacher 
Education, which addresses the general issue of faculty growth 
within schools of education, and write (1980. p. 9): 

None of the contributing authors consider /acuUy development 
to be the prob/em of incfivjcfua/ /acuity members* Instead. 
Gideonse (1978)inaintains that staff development cannot afford 
to be yiGwed as an isolated need or activity. Instead, it must be 
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reload to budf^eU /acuity revieiv and evaJuatJon. and JinJced to 
program review and priority setting ivithin the institution. 
Gideonse summarizes his perspective on /acuity development 
by arguing^ 'This all suggests that if staff development f/or col- 
lege personnel) i^ to be addressed success/ully, it will have to 
becomt* a /rame of mind, applied to d variety of ongoing man- 
jagement' and governance concerns. It must not be alloived to 
become an isolated phenoTnenon standing more or Jess /ree and 
dear o/;the rest of the business o/ operating institutions. It is not 
(J concern that can mi^rejy be added onto other concerns; it must 
become thoroughly integroled into She warp and woof of ongo- 
ing institutional processes/' (p. 2)Mathis (t97B)and Bergquist 
(]97fi) both argue that /acuity development must be nested in 
the context a/ rede/ining institutional missions and developing 
strategies to achieve these missi/>ns. As these writers attest, 
grf!Qtcr univ^ersity involvement in the inservice education of 
public jfchooi personnel cannot be achieved through /acuity de- 
velopn^ent fiorrotvly construed. /While an increase in /acuity 
stciJis may be a part of a new unitversj'y role in inservice educa- 
tion, thjes(? skills cannot be devf?loped in isolation. 

Responses to Faculty Developmenli Needs / 

In spile of the complexity of the problem, many institutions ^e 
responding on various levels to [the need for staff development 
among university far.ultyn In soma situations foundation support or 
small grants have supported the 'process. The University of Mas- 
sachusetts has Kellogg funding, Stanford University receives sup- 
port from the Danforth Foundationl and Glassboro State College and 
W^estern Kentucky University uselTeacher Corps project funds to 
support university faculty development. USOE Deans' Grants' have 
been used ^n bilingual education and special education to target 
faculty growth in selected areas. The State University of New York 
supports competitive grants for the improvement of undergraduate 
instruction, and the University of Tennessee at Knoxville has pro- 
vided grants to faculty. \ / 

In some inf^titutions a planned, on-galng program is in place. The 
University of Toledo reports that its staff development story "is an 
exercise in planned change/' Both San Diego State and State Univer- 



sity CoU^e. Oneonla. New York, describe a variety of developmen- 
tal programs. These include workshops for faculty on topics such as 
competency-based education, multicultural education, and PL 94- 
142. Some involve consultants, while many are led by faculty. Goal- 
setting retreats, course and program planning sessions, and faculty 
assessment are some of the activities conducted locally. Visitation to 
other programs and sabbatical leaves are other developmental ac- 
tivities. 

The University of Massachusetts developed the Clinic for the Im- 
provement of University Teaching and Stanford initiated the Center 
for Teaching and Learning. The first supports faculty development 
of teaching competence within the university, while the second has 
assumed a regional mission in improving teaching. At Mas- 
sachusetts, staff from the clinic work individually with faculty 
members to help identify problems and correct them in a manner 
that is reinforcing to the teacher. At Stanford, workshops are offered 
DEI interdisciplinary teaching, its intellectual and pedagogical is- 
sues. Kansas State University has organized a Center for Faculty 
Evaluation and Development. Instructors identify their own objec- 
tives for a particular course, have students assess their progress to- 
ward these goals, and follow up with teaching improvement ac- 
tivities. Virginia Commonwealth University has a Teaching Labora- 
tory where faculty members can obtain descriptive feedback about 
their teaching from trained observers. 

California State University at Northridge has established an Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Teaching and Learning. Faculty mem- 
bers selected by the president are assigned quarter time to the Insti- 
tute and spend a half day a week in on-going discussions on topics of 
interest, Syracuse University has a Center for Instructional De- 
velopment where the staff, working with departments or teams, 
selects an instructional improvement project, creates an ^'ideaT' and 
then a real" design, and plans for the implementation and evalua- 
tion of the project. Glassboro State College has employed micro- 
teaching and other self-evaluative, non-judgmental devices in staff 
development. Texas Tech University has provided state leadership 
in a proce;;s of clinical supervision for university faculty. Small 
teams of faculty observe each other's teaching, provide feedback, 
and develop plans for improvement. 
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The University of t^incinnati organised a Faculty Resource Center 
and the Stats University College. Oneonla. developed the Instruc- 
tiuiiat Resources t'enter both desij^ned to support the faculty de- 
velopment process. Several. Including the universities of Mas- 
sachusetts. Cincinnati, and Tennessee, have publications which are 
available to otht^r Institutions. 

Both grant support and institutional programs provide direct staff 
development opportunities. A third means of doing so might be 
categorized as 'indirect/* It is the spin-off that occurs for college 
faculty when they are actively Involved in public school inservice 
avitivities. It is difficult to obtain descriptions of how this occurs. 
CJassboro State refer;; to its attempt *'to improve Inservice education 
ft,r school personnel" and its "collaborative effort in program de- 
velopment." Western Michigan University emphasizes ^the Educa- 
tion Support Team that works with the client school or system. In 
any [:ase. when college personnel are actively involved in the public 
school setting, the benefits no doubt flow in both directions. Hope- 
fully, college staff make a valued contribution, but in addition the 
activity often becomes one of renewal for them as well. 

The following pages contain two commentaries on staff develop- 
ment as related to delivery of inservice education. One was written 
bv lean VVinsand. Director of Inservice/Continmng Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Winsand has projected a paradigm for 
examining the roles related to inservice education of school person- 
nel. In her model, Winsand delineates theory development, theory 
translation, and change facilitation. University faculty assume dif- 
ferent role expectations as a result, of each of these functions in 
inservice education. The second comrientary was contributed by 
Theresa LiOrio. Assi;;tant Director of the Detroit Center for Profes- 
sional tirnwth and Development. She suggests basic steps to be fol- 
lc]\V(!d in the development of a college staff development program. 

The Role of Higher Education 
in Inservice Development 

hv fean Winsand 

For the past several years, as the need for preservice education has 
been clra.stic:a]ly reduced, institutions of higher education have 
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tjjrnisd to tht« ijjservic:ing of cilassrooni lt\j{;hcrs. This inlcrusi has 
bi?tin lute and, to be honest, ofteti self-SBrving. ThU; rather sudden 
Ejnd ciften ill-Considered interest in the "field" anA inservice teachers 
has not served to Lend greater credibility to many of higher educa- 
tJon*ii efforts to bet:ome relevant to the schools. 

Despite the multitudinous problems and challengos facing higher 
education relative to the inservj^e process* I would suggest that 
there are excellent examples of Institutions which have »slablished 
exemplary ifiteraction programs with basic education and are mak* 
ing exc:ellent contributions to the inservicing of schools. In each 
instance where such an effort has succeeded, a careful theoretical 
base for operation has been established and worked through. It is the 
purpose of the following to examine a rationale for the involvement 
of highfir education with basic educational institutions in inservice 
efforts. 

The Rationale 

In the docuntent Higher L'ducotion s Hole in Inservire Education. 
Denemark (1977) made two points which need to be considered in 
discussing the role of higher education in inservice education. They 
included the concern that: (l).the college-based teacher educator 
needs to be viewed as a practitioner also; (2) teacher education may, 
in fact, not be theoretical enough; (3) field*based experience is 
meaningful insofar as it is linked vyith theoretical or foundational 
studies. These statements clearly suggest that the role of higher edu- 
cation does indeed have a major theoretical responsibility connected 
with it. In the same document. Edelfelt commented that schools of 
education need to give attention to self-learning and need to con* 
sider new types of personnel for inservice education who can. func- 
tion as field agents or as school-college coordinators. Both of these 
comments can be considered as guides to higher education's role in 
inservice. Recent research in educational opinion has identified 
some concepts relative to role Identification and responsibility 
uhic:h seem to provide support for the development of a role expec- 
tanc:y framework for institutions of higher education. Current con- 
\:epts of role function as a means for identification of role expecta* 
tion suggest that, if an institution of higher education can identify 
thosf? role functions which Jt can most. effectively perform, certain 
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Figure 2 

Role ReflpunsihiJlly Chart 
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role expectaMon can then be ctariHed. Given this identification of 
role expectation;;* it becomes possible to develop a conceptualiza- 
tion of the necessary training of higher education personnel to fill 
role expectations. Drummond |1976) identified sixteen emerging 
roles for college-based teacher educators. Several of these rq|^s 
would be appropriate to the higher education institution functions 
in inservice.. 

What is still needed in cooperative tnservice efforts between 
school district and college is the activity of locally assessing the 
necessary role functions and capabilities of each participating in- 
stitution before the development of individual role descriptions, A 
very necessary activity involves a cooperative identification of the 
kinds of inservice activity necessary in a given locality. With this 
identification, a careful determination can be made of the various 
role functions necessary to carry out the activity. Once these func- 
tions are identified, it should be possible to specify which agencies 
or institutions are most prepared to respond to the functional needs. 
This is the role expectation task. In the accompanying role responsi- 
bility chart (Figure 2) ihis type of activity has been carried out. 

If one examines the functions of inservicci the first function is 
theoretical development and the communication of pedagogical 
theory. It is clearly evident that higher education, because of its 
structures allowing for research and academic study for the 
pedagogical function^ is competent and therefore should be respon- 
sible for the development of much educational theory and. further- 
more, for the translation of educational theory to the practicioner 
The resources which higher education has available for this function 
include time for study, support services such as libraries and com- 
puter assistance, and the fact that the reward system at institutions of 
higher education is clearly based on this type of activity as an ex- 
pected role. 

If one examines the responsibility or competency of basic educa- 
tion in the same area, one would determine that the application of 
the theoryi or what we might call reality testing, is a more appropri- 
ate responsibility based upon the functions of the basic education 
group. Here the resources include supervisory and administrative 
personnel and the availability of classroom situations to provide a 
reality check function for theory development. 



Iwon the individuiil teacher and/or educator has some responsi- 
hility relative to theory development. It would be the responsibility 
of the individual to continuously upd^e and review theoretical 
knowledges for use in his or her classroom practice. The problem of 
^;orting out organizational versus individual respons^ibilities for 
pr«fes!!iolial growth is something that ought to be carefully consid- 
ered in this process. This necessitates a very clear definition of pro- 
fes^tional growth goals and functions by both the individual and the 
institution. It is this authors experience that rarely do individual 
professional growth goals and institutional growth changes coincide 
very effectively. This problem probably relates to the development 
levels of inservice at this time. There very obviously needs to^be 
personaL individual goal*setting in which the individual identifies 
professional growth goals which are important to himself or herself 
nt any particular time ih his or her career At the same time, educa- 
tional institutions change goals. Curriculum and instructional pro- 
ces.ses change as educational theory advances. Much more effort 
tiaeds to be expended in determining, how individual professional 
growth goals can coincide with aild be fitted into the institutional^ 
gn)Wth goals so that both groups can be satisfied, 

A model for consideration relative to this is Spaulding*s (1974) 
Life-Long Learning Model, It could be highly useful in discussion of 
,distinction between organizational and individual professional 
growth goals. This particular model could be considered in any dis- 
cussion of the rote responsibilities of grganizations for it distinctly 
^;uggHSts that certain organizations have greater ability to respond to 
ctifferent'levels of prof^ssionat learning goals. 

Developmental processes 

Because of my firm commitment to process, both as a learning 
activity and as a planning activity. 1 have structured this section a£ a 
series of questions with discussion. The first question to be consid- 
ered by any organization entering into this type of role definition 
process ought to be: 

1 ) What are the goals of the particular inservice education that is 
plonned? In other words, what are the necessary inservice needs of 
the local school district; what changes are necessary; wh^t are the 
necessary conditions for the changes and how can these conditions 
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best be met? This establishf^s {he instUutmnal need. Once this type of 
school planning process has been accomplished* individual needs 
relative to the institutional changes must be Identified, 

2J What nre (he necessary inservice processes and /unctions to 
fulfill (he roles and needs o/the various clients? Here* consideration 
must be given to both institutional and individual growth and 
change processes, 

^i) What units are best equipped to develop or provide the neces- 
sary processes and /unctions for this troining to occur? The de- 
velopment of a role responsibility chart* an example of which is 
included here as Figure 2, could facilitate participating groups' con- 
sider^nion of this question, ^ 

Ck>nsideration of these three questions would result in the answer 
to the next question! 

4) What nre the role /unctions of the institution of higher educo- 
iion in providing inservice education? The answer may or may not 
suggest a role for higher education in any particular inservicing 
project. If the theoretical constructs of the proposed project are in- 
cluded* one could assume a role for higher education. It would be 
legitimate to suggest that the institution of higher education might* 
in fact* determine that there are only a few role functions and re- 
sponsibilities which it would legitimately wish to serve and thereby 
limit its inservicing activities to those types of role functions. The 
question concerns the appropriate role functions of the institution of 
higher education in providing inservice education. Some sugges- 
tions, of course, are theory development* theory translation* change 
facilitation. All of these are legitimate possibilities, 

,■5) Whot role expectations become the responsibility of the institu- 
tion of higher education as a result of accepting role /unctions in 
inservice education? Given that the institution may identify* for in- 
stance* that it would concentrate on theory development* then it is 
obvious that one of the role expectations would be that of researcher 
If theory translation is the process that is chosen* then the responsi- 
bility of the higher education institution would be to provide people 
in the role of teachers* workshop leaders* consultants, or on-site 
facilitators* If the determination is that the institution of higher edu- 
cation wishes to respond as a change facilitator* then the roles would 
become change agent or change evaluator roles. 
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The final question concerns the response of higher education 
given the definition of the role expectations. 

6} Given the de/mitionfi of role /unctions determined to (his point, 
luhich role refiponsibijjtif*s Is *(hjs portlculur jn^dtutjon of highor 
{education luijjing to accept? Once the institution of higher educa- 
tion has determined that there are certain kinds functions in 
which it IS most competent, and that there are certain kinds of rote 
responsibilities or expectations which it will fulfill it is necessary to 
determine the institutional competence to respond to those kinds of 
questions. Some of the questions that would need to be considered 
relative to this would be: 

Staff auailobijity: Is staff available with the necessary skills, 
knowledge* and attitudes to fulfill the particular role expectations 
E^xpected by the client? 

/Appropriateness: Is this an appropriate activity for this institution 
of higher education in view of a)I of the other goals of this particular 
instituUon? ^> 

E^jciencv: Is it in the best interest for this institution of higher 
education to respond to a particular inservice request in terms of the 
most efficient use of available redt)urces? 

E^ectiveness: Could this institution of higher education expect to 
respond effectively to the client inservice needs so that satisfaction 
on the part of all persons is reasonably assured? 

The basic premise of this commentary is the suggestion that in- 
stitutions of both higher education and basic education have not 
made a concerted effort to determine in which areas of inservice 
education each of the institutions can function most effectively and , 
responsively so thatJJie institutional needs of both sides can be most 
comfortably and effectively fulfilled* A great deal of planning goes 
into inservicing and it is not an area that has been neglected in 
recent years. However, the planning pibcesses tend to diffuse the 
distinctions between institutions of higher education and those of 
.b^ic education. One often finds personnel from higher education 
conducting hands*on. ' make and take" workshops and, in fact, oc- 
casionally will find administrators and supervisory personnel and 
some teachers in basic education who are dealing! heavily with 
theoretical concepts. This is not to suggest that this is not a healthy 
process. In fact^ In some ways this would be a highly desirable out- 
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t:ome. However it does seem f:ritical that higher education and basic 
education conduclsurious discussions and seminars with each other 
io determine what are the most effective uses of the facilities of both 
institutions. These kinds of discussions should not take place in 
academic situations removed from the marketplace* but should Jtake 
place wherever and whenever an institution of higher education 
makes an attempt to respond to a basic education need for inservice 
teachers. All parties should be involved in this kind of decision- 
making Including the teachers' organ izations^ as currently seen in 
tlie development of the tejacher centers. There is a concern that the 
teacher center concept m^y, in fact, encounter problems and dif- 
ficulties very ,shortly unUss it also involves itself in this kind of 
decision, ^1 

h is imperative thai the inservicing process become a much more 
sophisticated, problem-solving proces*; than it has too often been, A 
problem-solving approach which recognizes and makes efficient use 
of institutional differences and roles is a critical need in inservice 
development. 

Developing Faculty Development Programs 

by Theresa Lorio 

William Bergquist (1978) maintained that there is need for both 
change and stabilization. Change, in a call for new curricula, spe- 
cialized programs, rescheduling, funding patterns, attitudes, skills, 
and knowledge. Stabilization, in terms of a reflection on the tnstitu- 
tion\s primary mission. What is that mission? Do faculty recognize 
^nd ascribe to it? If institution;; wish to bring about constructive 
change and ,stahilization, there must be a clear sense of mission with 
mutually agreed-upon goals. We must be quick to recognize that 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary institutions share simi- 
lar problems: low faculty mobility, tenured ,staff who have met all 
the educational requirement,s for continuing certification^ and an 
apparent need for faculty renewal. 

Are we ready for the challenge and^^hange that is upon us? In- 
stitutions of higher education have generally responded to the need 
for faculty development through singular and individualized means, 
A listing of exi,sting college faculty development programs would 
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include sabbfitical /leaves* conferenf:c attendance* and . self- 
improvement contracts* as well as other job-embedded and personal 

development models. . . . 

How can we begin to respond to the obvious need for chan|(e? 
What approaches can be successful? What are some of the negatives? 
If meaningful change is to come about, then the faculty development' 
model most address change at three levels: [1) attitude. (2] process; 
and (3) structure. Instructional improvemetit (process) without at- 
tention to attitudes concerning valued, philosophies* ahd self- 
perceptiuns is doomed to failure^ What good is it to concentrate on 
instructional improvement when the faculty member does not value 
teaching and does not identify with the teaching model? 

Faculty development programs must be c6nsistent with the in- 
<;titution>. niission statement and must include a blueprint fonpe- 

ffipondlng to the various publics. Let us suppose that the institution's 
mission statement includes a response to the request for the inser- 
vicing of public school personnel and speaks to a transition from a 
preservice mode to one which includes an inservice training model 
The resulting change must include provision for faculty to move 
together to a new mode of delivery. Staffs must critically assess their 
strengths and weaknesses and identify faculty members who are best 
suited and equipped to deal with the nr^riad of problems evident in 
today's public schools. The following are some basic steps that must 
be explored if a meaningful college or university staff development 
program is to come to fruition: 

" •Collegial relationships must be established with all educa- 
tional personnel 
^College or university personnel must often be the learners in 

\ these collegial relationships, 

\ ^Extensive planning to meet real and apparent needs must be 
i on-going, 

- \ •Evaluation of the inservice programs to be delivered must be 
\ considered in the planning stage. 

•A restructuring of the financial base and a redefinition of the 
work load, to give adequate credit for field work. mu£t be es- 
tablished. 

Let us suppose that the institution in question sees the handwrit- . 
ing on the wall — declining enroUment.'loss of funding, etc. The 
institutional response is to attempt to make the transition from a 
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strictly preservlce training mode to bne that includjes ao ihservica 
modeK ^ 1^ 

1) What kinds of problems may surface? - <^ * 

p a)vAnf(udi/iaJ: Is teaching avalued end gavor? Doe s the Institu- 
tion's staff^identify with the ieaxilMK^ model? 

b) Process: How can instruttional improvement be assured? 
How do we but^into^existing^systems of staff development? 

c) Struolure: How do we prei^ide for funding? Can we work 
through tha flrobtems associated with credit production and 
,in load field Work? 

We must remember'that ideas th^t are oyvned by groups are hard to 
come by and even ^arcfer Jto Change. 

2) What new skills may be needed for the delivery* of inservice 
training? How do th^e skills differ from those^used in college 
course work? Some skill are|s\to be explored 'migh( Include; 

a) motivating' tbj? ^dult laarnar; ' < 

b) using the learner a? a resource: 

c) rnter^cting with adults who fre les^ihan willing to change' 
from the status quo; ' - * ' ^ - 

' d) developing a trust le^el related to college services that will 
dispel/the "ivory tower" syndmme: 

e) utilizing validated research in practice: 

f) planning cooperatively and collaboratively: 

g) inservicer as learner. ^^..^ ^ 

These learning priDciples must be acknowledged aficl accepted: > ^ 

a) Adult learners have a peed \o be self*directed. 

b) Learning is more likely to occur in pleasantr unforced set^ 
tings, 

c) rLearning is more ^ucces^ful if it is problem centered. 

d) Adults can be taught to master various teehniques and skills « 
over time, if they are exposed to a consistent rotation of 
theory and practical application ^ilda Taba). * ^ - 

3) What problems may stem from the need to assess strengths of 
the college faculty in terms of new and needed skills? 

a) Assessmeifl of strengths tnay be viewed as an encroachment 
on academic freedom. 

b) Faculty development program evaluation may become 
synonymous with individual faculty ^ti^ber isvalu^ation. 

c) Can faculty attitudes be changed? WKat about the tolleague ^ 
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who does not value teaching and does not identify with the 
teaching model? 
d) How does one fund a faculty development program to ensure 
that identified needs are met? 

4) What are some key considerations that must be includedJn a 
plan for faculty development? 

a) A mission statement must be developed, 

b) Objectives and goals mu^t be defined and mutually agreed 
i upoii. 

c) Key personnel with power to institute the program, must 
own the planned program. 

d) Adequate funding must be provided. 

e) Adequate time to plan for and to implement the program 
must be provfBed. 

f| Procedures used must realistically lead to identified goals, 
g) The plan for implementation must include on-going evalua- 
tion. 

. h) Commitment must be garnered from the top and all along the 
line. 

i) Human, physical, and fiscal resources must be adquate and 
consistent with the proposed outcomes. 

5) How do we move college faculty through stages of awareness, 
readiness, and commitment? Faculty discussions about the nature of 
teaching, and the realities of entrenchments are one way to aid col- 
lege faculty in becoming aware of the need for faculty development 
programs. These discussions should lead to a redefinition of the 
institution s mission statement and to a readiness to explore avenues 
that will result in mission attainment. Comprehensive planning 
must make use of maximum faculty interaction in order to develop a 
viable course of action. The goatsi objectivesi and proposed out- 
comes must be consistent with the institution's mission statement. 
Commitment will be garnered if faculty has defined specific needs 
and the process by which these needs are met. 

6) Do we recognize that planning to plan and action planning are 
not the same? Planning for action may be systematic and must take 
cognizance of a rational use of human^ physical and fiscal resources. 
A realistic time line and provision for evaluation and program revi- 
sion must be included. As an aid to developing an action plan for 
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problem resolutiorii let us consiller some basic techniques of inter- 
personal influenceH We begin with an analysis of the target: 

a) Who are the most powerful people capable of instituting 
change? 

b) Where are youi the change agent, in relation to this power 
base? ; 

c) Groups have established normsi standards, and procedures. 
What are they? ' 

d) Groups tend to reduce discrepancy and confusion by doing 
the following: (1) changing the person(s) trying to influence 
the change; (2) changing themselves to comply with the pro- 
posed change; or (3) rejecting the person(s} attempting 
change. / 

The following are steps in the basic process for instituting change: 
a) identify goals — What do you wish to accomplish? 
h) Identify the existing situation— What is the status quo? How 
does it relate to the proposed change? 

c) Diagnose sources of and susceptibility to power 

d) Identify blocking factors— What and/or who stands in the 
way of the proposed change? 

e) Decide what to do. Develop a plan of action. 

0 Generate alternative strategies and tactics. Develops plans B, 
C. and D. 

g) Select the best alternative and carefully ^lan each step. 

h] Get feedback all along the way. Evaluate and redesign the 
plan of action as a result of feedback: 

It is essential to develop ownership for the proposed change by 
aiding the group in terms of: 

•awareness — that a problem exists* 

•readiness — to plan for a change through assessment of need* 
and 

•commitment — to the implementation of a viable plan. 
Influencing change is obviously not an instaiitaneous process; it may 
take weeks, months, or years depending upon the discrepancy be- 
tween the assessed need and the proposed outcomes. 

7) What are some of the possible ''causes of failure in academic 
planning," as defined by R R. Kells (1977]? 

a) lack of consensus on the goals for planning; 
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b) mismatch between planning procedure(s) i:jhosen\and the 
goals for the process; j \ 

c) lack of an adequate basis for planning; the: confidence to 
project effectively (self study and institutional research) is 

' missing; \ . 

^ d) human relations failures; (1) asking people toi do things Ihey 
are not equipped to do; (2) poof group leadership; (3) {ioor 
communication processes in the group; (4) not identifying 
the key resource people; (5) not making people aware of 
another's strengths which results in lack of tirust and lack 6f 
risk-taking; (6) not using intensive work assignements with a 
clear beginning and an end in sight; (7) not rewarding par-\ 
ticipants appropriately; and (6| not letting them understand 
the context for tFieir work* ^ 
6) Poor process management: 

a) data not available at the time when it can be used; 

b) poor timing of the process; ^ ' 

c) inadequate stafT assistance; 

d) inadequate funding; 

e| thinking that production of a plan is planning: 

f) inadequate participation, therefore little psychological 
"buying in*'; 

g) poor commitknent from the top; and 

h) unclear task psignment* poor charge to the subgroups. 
Having viewed the state of the scene* key issues in assessing 

needs, problems involved in planning, some influencing techniques, 
and even possible pitfalls and failures* can we entertain the exis- 
tence of hope? Robert Bush (1979) says **Yes!'' He reminds us that 
there are good training materials available. We know how to use 
them and when to use them* but we rarely if ever put research and 
available training materials into practice. 

As we look at the realities of the 1970s and 1980s* we must surely 
begin to recognize thdt there are new fields.to be cultivated and new 
seed^ to be sown. We must take stock of our strengths and utilize 
them. We must be cognizant of our needs and satisfy them. We must 
be ready to enter into collegial relationships and become both 
teacher and learner. The opportunities and options that tnservice 
education holds for institutions of higher education are limitless. 
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Conclusion 

This chapter provides only a glimpse of the current scene in col- 
lege staff development. Hopefu))y. that glimpse will arouse on-going 
interest. The references following provide excellent suggestions for 
initiating, designings implementing, and maintaining staff de- 
velopment programs particularly for those persons engaged in the 
preparation of teachers* and the processes are described in far more 
detai) than can be reported here. We are reminded to consider the 
mission of the institution; the on-campus and off-campus influences 
and climate: and the need to gather information about needs^ expec- 
tations, the wealth of materials currently availablei and possible 
sources of stable funding. Specific procedures will vary widely as 
reflected in the brief program descriptions provided* Regardless of 
the final scheme designed^ institutions are urged to explore their 
own potential for faculty development. The problems are complex, 
but the benufits are great. 
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PART in 

Using Organizational Structure 
Effectively 

'J 

institutions such as schools and colleges are organized in ways thai 
are constantly changing; so too ar^ their governance structures, their 
/orm'oJ and informal communication systems* and their manage- 
ment relationships. Schools may be organized for open-conrept 
buiidings. team teaching, accommodative education, nursery/ 
kindergarten experiences, middle schools, or any other of the 
myriad systems that can be utilized. The average teacher/?;tudent 
ratio and the ratio in special circumstances are organizationaJ in 
nature. The number and role-descrjption of administrative and 
qua si- administrative personnel, nature of line and staff personnel, 
and the size of the schooi district relate to organizational shifts. 

The educational consortium, composed of representatives /rom a 
number of constituencies, is a ma/or new organizational thrust af- 
fecting staff development. Fermented by the federal teacher center 
legislation, the evolving relationships among teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and university personnel provide a ntw approach to 
sta^ development. In the complexities of inservice program im- 
plementation strategies, such consortia are important stimulators to 
progress, but their gro^vth and development require careful 
nourishing. Several questions may be posed *vhich probe the roJe of 
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ot%itt\tzaUonlgi}vernancvicommi}nicalion ^structures and their rcla- 
turn to inservjct? education: 

•What in^titutjons or individuals iihauid be inciaded in gover- 
nance of the slaff deveiopment program? 

program madi/ications require u new iitracfure? Different 
nian<t^ement teams? 

•is the de(:j*iton-making process evident? 

•l*/h(it is the nature and structure of the management team? 

^Are management team roles. responsifajiitie&\ iinas of author- 
ity and communicafjon clear? 

•Hai'e reiiource needii been thought through and resources oiio- 
<:ated for installations? 

•v^re there any physjcal"faciIiTJes that need modification? 

•v^rc records open?v^vajiafaie to whom, under what conditions? 

•Is there J receptive feedback sy^'tem designed, to be sensitive 
enough to detect probiems eariy? 

•iii communication open among various institutions involved 
in staff tJp\'f?iopment? ' - 




CHAPTER F[VE 

Sta// Development through Collaboration 
in a Rural Setting 

Robert L. Stevenson* }ack NeeK Robert A Cobb» 
and Teresa 0*Shea 



The continuing professional development of al) personnel in a 
schooLdistrict charged with the responsibility of designing and im- 
plementing an instructional program (or all children is essential if 
educators are to meet the challenge of education today. New 
strategies^ new methods, and new technologies must be developed. 
TeacherSi principals^ supervisors* and superintendents must con- 
tinually look for better ways to establish a climate that will enable 
students to accomplish learning objectives more quickly and with a 
greater degree of confidence. 

The responsibility for guiding the professional growth of all edu- 
cators, regardless of job assignments* should be a shared responsi- 
bility between the individual* the school districts and the teacher 
education institutions. Unless these three entities work coopera- 
lively to enhance the growth of each professional* the chances of 
maintaining a high level of performance by school personnel and* 
consequently, increased achievement by students is« indeed* slim. 
These statements represent the philosophy of the Professional De- 
velopment Center Network of Southcentral Kentucky, 

Twenty-three rural school districts in Southcd^ntral Kentucky and 
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tho College of Education of Western Kentucky University have rec- 
ognized the desirability of a collaborative effort to enhance Xhti 
growth of professional personnel. These organizations have entered 
into a consortium, the Professional Development Center Network, 
with the following goals: 

1) to systematically assess; the problems and conrierns of each 

professional in the tt)nsortium; 
2] to esitablish a staff development training system which will 

be responsive to the professional needs of each professional 

in the consortium; 

to assist in identifying the programmatic needs of each 
school district in the consortium: and 
4) to de.sign and deliver training activitie!; to meet the pro- 
grammatic needs of each district in the consortium. 

Organization an it^over nance 

The Professional Development Center Network (Figure 3) includes 
21) public school districts, several parochial schools, and the Labo- 
ratory School and College of Education of Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity. There are 163 schools. 3.281 teachers, atid 66.889 students in 
the organizations within the Network, The Network spans an area of 
approximately 7.200 square miles. 

To facilitate effective educational programs relating to the.^pecific 
personnel needs of the organizations in the consortium, the Network 
is organized into four Professional Development Centers (Figure 4). 
Each Center serves from four to nine school districts and seeks the 
active collaboration of the participating organizations in utilizing a 
wide range of educational resources/r& meet specific needs. Staff 
development and training activiti^^j^ cooperatively designed and 
field based. / , 

The Network is governed byya commission which is composed of a 
member from each of the participating organizations. The commis- 
sion member must be a person within the organization represented 
who can niake policy decisi6n&and allocate available resources. The 
commission is the policy-makiw body of the Network and allocates 
resources to the Centers for the implementation of staff development 
and training activities. The commNsion functions as a collaborative 
decision-making bo^. 
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[vm:U Cnnler in the Network has aa udvisory council comprised of 
instriu;lii>niil tepresoalatives from each orj;aRization serviced by the 
t:<jtUi?r. It is Ihis body which gives direction to the activities of the 
CU^ntor, The advisory council makes recommeadations to the com- 
mission r(sj?ardm(?staff devfslopment activities, but It do«s not make 
policy or allocate resources, 

Pr i kfessionu [ Oe veto pmen I Center Ne4 wo r k 




\ ^Bf>uljng(;teen PDC 2 — Clasgow i*DC 

(LfMuition of PDt; Network Office it — Uwensboro PDC 
* *ind WtJSturn Kentucky University I 4 — ElizabethloWn PDC 
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The purpose of the Center is to: 

I) assist local organizations in identifying staff development 
<intl training experiences appropriate to the professional 
needs of individual staff members; 

Figure 4 

AdminlAtrative Organ liatLon of the Profet»Lotial Developmant Center Network 
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2) identify Hiid secure rosourcos to as;;ist m the deiiign and de- 
livf?ry of activities'appropriatn to the eductttiorial develop- 
niont of Individual staff members; 

:f) encourage optimal utilization of the resource;; of the partici- 
pating organizations for the provision of training and educa- 
tional development; and 

4) provide information which may be used by the participating 
organizations in assessing their present education profes^ 
sion's programs (preservice and inservice). improving those 
programs, and developing new programs. 

Process of Needs Assessment 

In an effort to provide staff development activities which address 
identified .needs, the Professional Development Center Network 
conducts an annual needs assessment within each member school 
district. The assessment instrument for this efforf is cooperatively 
developed by the PEC Network staff, the PCD advisory councils* and 
the local school district tnservtce committees. 

The first step in the development of the needs assessment instru- 
ment is the formation of an item pooh The item pool is generated by 
administering ^ preliminary inservice survey (Figure 5) to the pro- 
fessional staff of each participating school district in the Network. 
Responses to the survey are then summarized, with the most com- 
mon needs being placed on the needs assessment instrument (Figure 

Each item on the needs assessment instrument measures both the 
knowledge level and the concern level of the respondent. The 
knowledge level assesses the perceived expertise each respondent 
feels at the time of the survey. The concern dimension measures the 
perceived need for a staff development activity in the area of the 
specific item. 

An important part of the needs assessment instrument is the de- 
mographic section. With the collection of basic demographics* it is 
possible, to ask questions of the data on a local school or school 
district basis as well as more detailed informationai questions, such 
as the basic staff development needs of primary teachers as com- 
pared to secondary teachers. 

Once the needs assessment instrument is developed, it is distri- 
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hui^ii to <^at:h school district, through the PDC advisory council 
mtjmhers. When the instruments are complolcd* ihe advisory council 
members coiled them and return them to the PDC staff. The data are 
Ihen entcred^thto the compoler toY processing and analysis. 
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Management 
5^ Safety Management in Ihe 

Classroom 
f>. Schonl Law 
7, Counselmg Parenis and 

Sludenls 
ft. Other (Namef 
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Evaluation 

1. The Kenlucky HdurationaJ 
Imiprovement Acl 

2. Administering and Inter- 
preting the (TTBS 

3. Administering Diagnoslic 
Tests 

4. Developing Local Educalionai 
Improvement Plans 

5. Other (Name) 
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{Jfiinfi Or^itinr/.titiotutl Sfri/r h/n.' 



Stilcrtion and Design of StufT Development Activities! 



A <;()niput4Tr/(:(l report for oficli district is pr(:{HiMul wMch siitn- 
mari/«:s lnt:al results of iht: ticods iiss<!ssment instrum(?nt. This n?j or! 
includes i\ stratified rank ordering ofTiGods oxprcssfnl by (^Icmotitfiry 
and s(v;niidiiry tcnchors. ciounsolors, and fidministrfftors. Advisory 
ccKjnrtI niomhers. meottn^ with local inservtcc (Ximmittuej^^ n*vi<:iv 
Ihoso riiit^umd rloterniino thf.' staff development needs on a Un)n\ and 
regioEial basis. RtKiommendatiotpi from these meetings are presenttnl 
to the Network fc^r Inclusion an staff development topK:s to hi} 
developed. 

C)iu;e districts havo reviewed their needs assessment data and re- 
commended topics for slijff (ieveiopmenl, the PDC Network staff 
be^in^ destining and developing specific activities which will rtieet 
ihtKse mdividual re<;ommendations. The design of staff development 
at:tivilics incorporates five fundihtnental principles to insure con- 
tinued involvement at the distric^ level and to maximize the utiliza- 
tion of resources: / ■ 
t) At:tivilies must be field t^sed. 

2) A development (earn is formed consisting of individuals 
proficient in the topic area who represent both higher edu- 
cation and the practicHig professioi)' 

The development team must agree to delivt^r the activities to 
local districts. . 

4) The design rriust include activltiesiit four levels of develop- 
ment: 

a) a^\^areness; 

b) skill development; 

c) implementation: and 

d) refinement. 

5) Trajlning activities must directly involve participants. 
Cloncluding the selection and design of staff development ac- 
tivities, the PDC staff develops a schedule of staff development top- 
ics for the entire Network (Figure 7). This scheduje is then dissemi- 
nated throughout the Network where leatrhers. counselors^ and ad- 
ministrators make their selections and complete a computerized 
registratiqp card. The registration card (Figure 8) facilitates the 




tinuilv rii^istnition of parUi;ipiinls unci provides informiition )u;lpful 
to tho ioailcT tur lailoring and indivieliuiliziti^ the staff Oovulupmunt 
activitios to spt'cific needs, [nforniatinn t:olltji:to(i on tho registration 
t aril inclndos thu gnuli; nud Huhjuct matter t^iught by (jacli p<irlii:i-« 
pant, tilt: school clLstric:t from whicih euiployud. iinO tht; ratings of 
knowledge anci iioncern for the stafl^ dt^volopmnnl lopic. 

Sc:hedule for 41 Typical Steff Developmenl Topic: 



MO'MVA'I'lON'srRA'lKtrll-S 
\Vi^tksho|) No. U 




This cjucirt'iit*'*'* u(»rkshcip will ,'iUj;K<*sl ijflrt^tlvt* ten hnitjuofi fcir mciljVtiMnK <:hitt)n!a iti 
\\\r < i,is.srn<iitr f^t^■rt^ ipanrs xviii rvpJortr *m<^ ^inu kjinxvitfJ^f? of l(M:hfiuiKMS for Jwtth 



Thurs. 


. Srpt J.J 




4B— Hutlrr CounJy U.S. 
M<jr}4untown, KV 


Tm-s . 


,Vpt. la 


^m-tt. \u P.M. 


51— l,owist>urg S(;h<iot 








52 — I'rcinklin-Simpson U.S. 
Frunklin. kV j 


Tufs . 


{)<.i. i: 


:t :iu-ti.a(> P.M. 


4;t— H;irt Counly H-S. 
Manft^rdvijlfj, KY 




Oct. H 


4:aiJ-(> .ia rl'lSTj 


"irt — \t(Jt»a*? f )o. \1iddl*j S<:h4H>l 


TKurs 


A hi 1 1 


4:(H^^: ia I* M. 


47 — Howlmd tirttcn ILS, 
(Jowlinji Creen. KY 


Turs . 


on: )(i 


4:0(»-K::ili VW. 


Bowling Gnjtih. KY 




Oc.l. 22 


4:aa-(jMlJ P.M (USTI 


5a— Kliiabtrthtoun li.S. 
?;iizal)etht<>wnH KV 


Thurs 


. Nov ir> 


Juaii V.\i. 


ai— Hanrcit^k (bounty H.,S. 
Jiiiwf^svilleH KY 
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SuifF Development 

Tl^ii IVnfrssioiKil lJffvnln|jiTif![il Oiiil^r Network oMVirs llie oppor 
tunUy^nr prdO^^sionnU i\\ nil l(w<ds to btu:oni(' iiivolviul in sUiff 
vel()puirnr cit {\w (it!si;4ii ami (lrt!iv(?ry^c^v(il. Porsons piirfonning this 
rolf? ni'ijsl Ijo sun; thcit ttu^ inturmatioii ilwy kiw shiiriiig is thi: most 
\n\k\ wi\ rrliable avnilcililn. Docausc of this, iliisigning and dolivor- 
ii)^ staff (lovi;l[)p[tu*nt a<:tivilios Ls pmljahly thr IvjM form of aUiff 
(IrVijlopnu^iit. 

1 Ihi Prof<?ssionjil DnvrUipmrnl C:*3iit(?r Network i^ffers leaders tho 
opportunity t(> upgrade thcmisclvcs in thuir areas of concern. Punds 
im^ madu jvailabh; to allow In-Klors to attrnil workshops, pur<:haso 
Iraiiun^ mafnrials,'anil fiiild lest the activities designed. The oppor- 
tunity to r.<dlatuirat<* with-prufessiuoals at diffident lovels— theory or 
practice — is also an added benefit. 

Evaluation of Staff Development Activities 

At the conclusion of f^ach staff ilevelopment activity, participants 
cornpletiT u six-point evaluation instrument (F'iKure 91 which focuses 
upon obiei;tiv«s i;ommon to all staff development programs. Objec- 
tives mf^cisured by. the evaluation include: 

t) pcirticipant knowledge anil concern for the topic: prior to at- 
tending the staff development activity: 

Figure a 

Workithop Refilitlrtttion (^rd 
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2) deyn?(; tu which llie topic presented vva's reltjvant and_ 

us(?ful tc^ llie p irticipants; 
J) Uu» d(!(^r<?(> to which tjrtivities were relevant and new for 

|>artU:ipafits: \ ^ 

4) tht* exKMt to which participants perceived objectives of the 
hc^ssion to bo t;lpar and to be met: 

5) the E?xtent to which Jlhe tictivity involved participants; and 
6] -participant knowled^^e of and cx^ncern about the topic after 

. . the session. 

E:;valuation data of each activity are summarized and a conference 
is held witfr'the workshop leader. -Strengths and weaknesses are 
discussed. 'dnd the activity is refined based upon the data- 

Funding of Network 

Funds for the operation of the Professional Development Center 
Network are obtained primaijly froMi school district meipbership^. 
Membership teea are established by the commission and assessed on 
an'equitable basis by formiita. The formula currently requires each 
district to pay $1 for each student in average daily memberslrip* but 

'Tiot njore than a total of $3,000. Since staff development funds are 
limited, the commission felt that no district, regardless of its size. 

^hould be requTed to pay a disoropcrtionate share of the cost of the 
operation. Most districts in the Nc^tvvoik are of similar size, however* 
and do not pay the maximum amount. 



Loral sc:h(>f)l districts dehfrrnino thnir own snurcns of fumh. Most 
(Hstrit:ts use \mr{ ui their Title IV-C project nidney to joiti the consor- 
tiunL ^ 

The,univ<jrstty contributes its shnre of the nperationtil (:(>st by pro- 
viding sp«H;(r'^ office iKjuipmept. telephone, and .ciustodial services, 
rile dimc^tor ijf the Prafessinntil Development (X'nter Network is n 
university staff nit^mber with full-time responsibility tQ the Network. 

The fiscal a^tJnt for the Network is ti member of the staff of a public 
school district. This arrangement j^implifips the operation of the 
Network and enables it U\ submit proposals for outf;ide funding. 

Related Activities 

'A.^:ollaborative relationship between hi^er education and public 
, schools onahles the Professional Development Cen,tf;r Network to^ 
become involved in all art^as relating to education. 

Research is a continuing concern and. one which 'must 'be 
addressed. The Professional Development Center Network instituted 
a program entitled 'Research and Evaluation for Public Srhoolsr^ 
This program initiates action research at the local district level. In 
operatiorr dhly two years, the program has completed 4Q studies. 

The Profef;sional Development Center Network also assists in the 
preparation of joint proposals for submission to outside agencies for 
fUTfding. This effort enables everyone involvefl with the.Weiwork to 
t;tay on the cutttng^edge of education. "^^^ 




CHAKTIIR SIX ' 

Staff Development for a Large School District 

Mira Baptlste and H. Prentice Baptlste. Jr. 



With some 16^0,00 staff members assigned to approximately 2(J(J 
sites, the Houston (Texas) Independent School District, is a coit^pli- 
cated or^ar^ization. Its staff development activities involve the kinds 
of attention and planning necessary uqf-only to sorve a large popu- 
lation, but aiso to accommodate the smcial needs attendant upon 
urban sprawl ov^ a large geographical Srea. Examples will be drawn 
from the pfans and programs which collectively comprise -staff de- 
velopment within the Houston system to illustrate successful 
'strategies devised to meet the multifaceted needs of individuals, 
organizations, and ,the total urban community. 

"Staff development," as used in th's chapter.r-will afways imply a 
dual focus — on the individual and on the organization — in deter-, 
mining the needs to be addressed and the services to be delivered. 
The term will describe the aiding, supporting, encouraging, and 
continuation of ledrrringopportuifities and experiences whioti afford 
the staff members of a schPol district with a planned program for the 
improvement of the qDallty of instruction and educational services 
to the children of the community. Closely related terms in common 
usage — professional developments continuing education, on-job 
training, professional growth, and inservice education — may have 
specialized meanings and may be used for purposes oHnclut; ion and' 
exclusion, as well as to show related concepts thai are similar. 
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\VitK)n tlu^ \\\\\\ Kvu vr^irs dm Lniit;<rpf nl' i^t^iff <l<rv4*lnp[iiniL^)iHS 
iinil(*ruoiir a \\x\\\v^\\M\ rlitiii^i* in IIolisIhil Still n'spHiiNivif \\\ 
rii*(*tls KmI'Ihts. flilniiiistrntors, ciiill soj)|iort pnr^oiiiu^l.'Sttifl 
vt'ln|»[Tit*Tit lifis IukI to Incu^ itHTfMsin^lv {JI1 fuUinr public: wvA in 
ri»|ii<lly t luingiti>; 4>{lu(:citiutU)l.<:in:utHstHtu:<r!^. Tin? Btinrd nf lutu^-ii- 
liriiiMEid llit;>(l('fiLT(il Su|i<riiiit<rn<lf*tH lif'^iin to tiTitj<:i|)jitti wluit Iny 
rili(r^i{|. iUhI llir tu'crssiiry prir|Hinitiort!^ tur (:{intinijiil prufcsNioihil 
^(*>\vtli \v<jnj wov(jn H« ^< 4:onini(iii thr<JU(l itilo a c;nmpnjlnjhsiv<j plan 
tor sUiH .support. I'^irtUTn^tors lor ch*v*dopniotil of the program \wn\ 
f'cononiH: iind polilKial pri^si^urffs from higii^hHiv^f mundiite!^, pro-, 
f^r^nns sp{>osorrd tiy statr iigimcitfs. tho sc:hool distritiTs own initia- 
tivr. tlio d<?siro (or survival in lln? RO's, thti (pnjsl for'<:orilrol uf 
siUiirjrs* and \\\\\ pro^r.nii drvolopnn*nt t^fforls of j)roln!Y*sional f>r- 
ginnziiti{)as. . « 

ir 

Inservice Education 

By .August t of eat;h year tht? hlouston Independ^mt School District 
mub^ilowith the Texas Sliitc Board of bid ucatic^ inservicc plans for 
earh of its six tidministrative fjreas. This means that the Area Dcpnty 
Superintendent and his or hn^staff in eac-h of those areas must btjgin 
planning early earh spring and submh a plan no later than |uly 1. 
The formaUty of the procedure arises from State Board of EducMon 
T*oiic;y mandating eight days of inservlce education durinrg 

each ^rhool year and detailing requirements for the use of those 
daysi* ^ 

iVot more than three duys o/ the roquifod eight doys may be 
used as preporalion days. 7tie school district moy, at its discre- 
lion. r{>mil OS porl o/ \\\k) doy.^ allowod /or inserv'ice froinjng 
Ihose mstruclional uorkshops planned by or sponsored by re-^ 
gfr>n<jj educaHon service cenlrrs, the Texos Ed ucfM ion 'Agency, 
in jastifu[i{)ns of higher educolion, A minimun of one do)', or its 
f'rfUJvaJenK o/ inserx ice speciui educution- training musi be-pro- 
i i<If*d for reguJor and spec ful educators serving handrcopped 
stadcnts. \{jt mon* Ihon hne day o/ pro/essjonui ossociafion 



im.>«*hriMv niiiy l^tr ctntnUul us an ins^Tricfr day. Ntinv ft/ tlw jji- 
. ^f^^v jf:^^ dfjys rrujy bt* usf'd Jf* f\jjifJiif;[ ihn l»iJsjjT(>ss af jmtfvs- 
*;ronrjl r}ssri<:i{JtionK. <^ 
Furfu:.jpriJHs shati inrJijdr? pnif^'^^ir>j)ui unH pdruprofrf^sionul 

Tliu norrTitil school (lalen^lar cdntahts iHA (Iays.^t7f> (Iay5 of irtstruc- 
Hon for students plus 8 (Iay5 of required infti^rvi^^f training, in ad(H-« 
ticiii to which lociO school districts may i^equlre furtliur days of 
instruction/inservice, ' ' 

Hefore r:oritintiinK contract teachers Irnd othj/^<^aff report for disty*^ 
teachers ii'*w to the schoohdf^trict receive twc) days of speciulizett 
inservir:e trainifi};. All p^r«ionneK btith new and continuing, are en- 
gaged in preparation netivities for three days before the school year 
l>egins. planning thfisi) five days requires the coordiHftted efforts of 
l>uilding principals, department heads, professional tencher jurgani- 
zutiofTs. areu support staff, superintendents, and othfir central office 
personnel. The complexity of this undertaking — including that of 
de.signating inservice sites ^jvithin a city the size of Houston — can be 
^illustrated the fact that there is not a building within the school 
district which will even accoa^modate all the food-service personnel 
for a central inservkce. 

The preparatory activities at the beginning of^the school year oc- 
cupy three of the mandated inservice training days for continuing 
staff. The regaining five days of inservice are spaced throughout the 
school year, with two of those days being spent in preparatory acti- 
vites at the assigned sites, A program pi'bviding interaction between 
parents, students, teachers, and the school, called Operation Fail- 
Safe, occupies another two or three days. 

Coordination of the planning §nd reporting the planning to the 
state agency is the charge of the Staff Development Department. 
Considerable autonomy is retained by each of th« six administrative 
areas within th& Houston Independent School District, and pe^on^ 
nel of the central office aot with c<>mparable autonomy in developing 
plans to mesh with the larger plan. The need foe inservice training 
beyond the required eight days is the responsibility of the six ad- 
ministrative instructional area superintendents, based upcui needs 
assessment. Throughout the school year instructional .specialists 
provide a continuing program .to serve the needs of new teachers, 
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iUM\ fetliTtillv fiiriiliitl prnftniins iifl^i pni.fdi* t^xinms tor uiMTvir:^; 
trtiining of spi?(:iiili/<>tl groiipf^of jtistruj:t(irs, l*i>r exiiiti|il<T. tin? 
iui^i^FK^^nry Srh(H>l AssisUiiiiii? Act .pm^riitn provides instfrvici; in 
rnulticLiltunil i^duciitiMjJ fiir tiicLiltiiis of i^SAA schools. Othrr inser- 
vici^ op|nirtuoitji?s iiTv provjfhfd hy the rt^gionjil etluctitiun s^-rvici? 
<;(mt4?r, tin; county ch!partm^nKof.4;<)Lic:iiion, othor lt)i;jil iiKt;ii<:ii;s. 
l<K:al iiiiivrrsitiifs, various stiiti; (iptlii^dernl iigtincin*^, atifl ptiiM'^tivfd 
prnxrcLiiis fcom professio\Hil otgani/iitii>ns. , - 

Dfdivoring ins^Tvic;^! ^*<lui:citioM to regular nful HpiHiml edui:ati(n> 
^ ti*uch4?c.«i at tliff<!rent Ii>vi?ls — \a\. tHtmientary, suC()nditry— ha*K n?; 
ci^iired specicil technology, .notably the utiliztilion uf iilost^d i;in;iiU 
cabli; ttilfwision, NtietlK assessment surveys are taken* and'coni* 
puh^rL/(*4l l)4!fon? programs are planntid su that needs t:omnion io all 
t(^ai:hers in tin; six administrativt; areas can hfi beamed breadly, and 
programs on sp(K:icil ne^Kls can be airet^ tu mbre limit^ed gruups. 
Vi4!wing stissions uf one hour ar^ plannvd, with the second ^alf hour 
biuiig devoted to live respunsi^s to (|uestiuns received during broad* 
casting. Sev4!ral Incatiuns are equipped for viewing with closed cir- 
cuit c;nbh^ televisiun. school sites are equipped with publii: bruadcast 
ti?l(!visinn, and videu*recor(t|^d programs are shown to special 
p<ipulatiuns. 

Travel distanci; for administrative p«r«onn**rran be reduced by 
i:onduc:ting informational meetings through television hook-up 
\vlii!n vision* is important and >hrough radio when it is not, Tlit; 
Oeneral Superintendent can speak to,all admlnistsfltive personnel 
assi^mhled at ten sites which receive closed circuit cable television, 
anil a telephone system permits dialogue between the sites and the 
^ presenters during live broadc(^s. Radio broadcasts ^re less oxpen- 
siv(j for factual programs, ate receivable at^each site, and can employ 
(he same two-way communication as the television broadcasts. 

Student Teaching 

As previously mentioned, preservice preparation of pew teachers 
is separate from insi^rvice educatii;n but is one of the connecting 
t)ireads to it. The Staff DevelQpment Department handles plact-rhent 
of about tiOO student teachers from approximately seventeen univer- 
sities at the 200 sites within the Houston system. The variety of 
Jnstrux:tiona) prpg rams, offered attra(.:s many out-of-state preservit:e 
and inservit:£' teachers. . * 
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*/V(Ts<?rvi(+<? ii(:liviti*'s Mtc:lii(h? sIU(I*tiiI tiTnrliinK, inliTnslii|i^p nljs<ir- 
\ iilioiis. iMflfMitisod iiMiviti<fs. rU:. Vim slndnit hriUiKitiK^irjigrjiin is a 
liitHh^ifiiirrUifcl progriiiii Ihikod Ut \inn-\u>€ cK^titrrs 4*sUiblislH*(l at 
llHr UuA\\ iiinv<rrsi^ti<*s Insitrvirr isoA\i\ for llii* prn^nutis must pro- 
vidird tn tlir sii|)<TVisiti^ h^niilu^rs or s(;liool^li4isr<J UrM-lwr (^duciitors 
ill ii<:i:or(iiin(:E^ wilh slat<f tr^isliilion. ^ 

The Sraff S&bilifalion Plun , - * \ ^ 

* SluHiifs h^ci'din^ tn n nni^juir t^Niliir^^ o| tlm llotislnn hi(hfp<riulnil^ 
, .Sj:liohl Oislricl. Ilii* Sinii Slahlili/iJlioTi VUmi. vv<;rrt)<?mni (luti*!^; llir 
\M7H 7\) sriitio] yf^ir to (lirhTiniflo IIh; fcirhirs which tiffm:t4*cl thn pnr- 
( (*[»tiOTis^ciii<l iilliliidifs (>r citlmitiistniloirs ciml lonchrrs in ilm Houstcuj 
sysjoui iwnt sijh'si«|U<jntly. lh<? iininiint of loiichor turnov(jr in rh<? 
schools. Sinv4*v' i(h*ncq inclic:c'ih*d thcil/iimong Ihn fii<;lors fifft^rliii^ 
vcilisfHctioij jnd \hir widUhrin^ uf trarhiTs. Cciniptis-hrvrl hradrr- 
,ship. stiidrjit iftscifdiiu*. srciirity. and siippUrs v\{t*rv^ hi^h on thr lisi 
ot pribtitios/ 

As a rosuU-nf Ihis surv<?y iitnLiti n^iognilion ol^llvr iniporliinco of h 
\V4dl-siipi>oTlrd fiicultv to ci ^ood t?du<:ation<4 pro^riifiK tin; Hoard of 
iuhiCHliorx fortnuhihfd Staff Slahili/atjon Pl^m which was formally 
iniphrtn<ftili;cl in C^Llohijr of ll>7^K*rhis plan was in part ci rnspons** U* 
diL^ abov t?-a\ (jraj^r porccm^i^o of slaff lurntjvirr lo which I hp prrcuiMci^ 
<H:onomy of thn Hoiislon^imtropolilan areci cnnlTThutnd. PVidf^ncL' of 
ihn nrohJtom was ihu fticl lhal mid-yf>cirof H)7y/flO found Houslon 
{ sctiool dislrif:t still lackiiig :it)() Vaffhers. All dislrict adi^inislralars 
I wim \n ^huTiY thn r(\sponsihility for taking affirmativo^ steps t^|t*n- 
hanci? slahlili/atipn (Vfstlrff. ' ^ . 

Thn ^lytJr/iH nl)jocli;-(\s -of ihn plan, as stat^tnl in Arlich;* Five^m* 
plovjii;;^P/>n(:i(tsM'f ^htj Board PoHcirs ;ind Procedures 5ftO fjno. wer*^ 
fourfold: ^ - - ^ ' , t , 

1) tt) nus<; Ihn quality of instnr(;HoiT,and educ^licmal servi^ies lo 
tho children of lh(^ comniunily: ^ 
2] to niise.lht* stiindards of the district as a whole:'^ ^ 
^] \i) aid the indi^ idiial to i;ro\v and improve: 
4) to e«!ta^lish,aii {ilmospiiert* of job .sati.staclion and weH bein^ 
amqtig the districts employees, . 
Critical factors idi^nfified by Ihe districi and a[lilressed in the pLin 
ran be t ate*4**ri7ed into Ihe following major elf^mcjnts: 

I) teadershi^ (building, arm, dislriclK — All tlistrit.r -idnilnis- 
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Irators shan^d in the responsibility for improving campus- 
l(!Vt;l cidministrcition mul a number of plans iW ere dosi^ritnl 
for us(} at the individual campuses, Onti of the plans dc^ 
fji^nml to providtf a personal support system to newlcachers 
was to appoint Toa{:her Cionsultant Facililntors in Title 1 and 
KSAA schools, 

2] S*?c:urity.^In order to provide teachers with a secure envU 
ropmt?nt in whic;h to toachi plans wore evolved to provide 
iiiich can\pus with fS^taff/student assault investigation team, 
t/uildin^ security inservice and check lilt. vandalismVeim- 
bursement; and security specialists, 
:t| Student discipline— A Code of Student Conduct provided 
tc^achers with the right to deal with student discipline prob- 
lems as they arose in Ihe classroom, 
4) Supplies, — Four [tians were devised to insure the availability 
of instructional supplicis: a basic supply list for eacii teacher. 
{i cdntrai supply store, a mobile supply van. and the cte- 
velo'pment of plans to meet the specific supply needs of 
teat^hers in eat^h building. 
The comnr(^hen^:iVGncss of llie Staff iitabUzation Plan in providing 
stiiff support paved the way for the development of the special plans 
whi<ii uMII bo discussed in the following pagtss. 

The S«cond Mile Plan 

Dc'signed to' recognize the comtpitment of classroom teachers to 
the instruction of children, the Second Mile Plan recognized six 
spocial dimensions of this commitnient and established a point sys- 
tc7m and special stipends for those teachers satisfying the conditions 
of each dimension. The six dimensions for which stipends have been 
paiii are: - 

\ » ^> ' ^ 

1) high [)pidrity location: 

2) critical staff shortage; 

3) extended instructional service; 

4) outstan^fng t^acb^r attendance; 

* 5) professional growth; ahd . ^ 
outstanding educational progress by students, 

Tfie stipend offered for achieving each of the dimension^ (under an 
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established point system] is $100. and u teacher may be eligible for 
and receive more than one stipend* A total of $5 million has been 
budgeted for payment of stipends to teachers in the first two years of 
the plan's operation. A teacher must apply in writing to his or her 
principuL and certification of complianqc with baseline require- 
ments by Personnel Services will activate payment of the stipend. 

The first of the dimensions, high priority location, refers to 
.schools with concentrations of educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents. For each year of service at such a school, a teacher is eligible 
for a stipend. Critical instructional areas in ihe Houston system have 
h^en defined as secondary science {"^-^2). secondary mathematics 
(7*12). bilingual and special education [K-12]. Teachers as-" 

signed to these areas are eligible for stipends under the plan. 
Teachers qualifying under the third dimension of the plan are those 
ivho conduct curriculum*related instructional programs for students 
after regular school hours, up to a maximum of 50 hours. The 
stipend for teacher aftendanc^e is payment in exchange for ac- 
cumulafive leave days. No absence by the teacher during the school 
year will earn that teacher $500 in exchange for five unused personal 
leave days. 

The fifth of the dimensions for award of stipends is successful 
completion of prescribed college coursework. with achievement of 
grade B or higher. One prescription is for coursework in curriculum 
and instuction appropriate to the teacher s assignment area: another 
is for return to graduate school to acquire certification in areas where 
critical teacher shortages exist. The final dimension of stipend 
award applies to teachers whose students achieve an academic g^n. 
as measured by standardized tet^ts. greater than the median for simi* 
lar schools in the district. 

Additional support services for the district's personnel available 
under this plan include: a staff support team to assist personnel 
experiencing situations which adversely affect their professional 
performance: staff financial counseling for personal financial prob- 
lems: inservice on strategies for coping with stress: a transportation 
network to provide staff with transportation to and from assigned 
duty stations: a committee for grievances and complaints regarding 
professional practices; expanded legal services for employees: and 
service recognition ceremonies. 
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Teacher Faulitalors 

tn recognition that the highest rate of professioncil turnover occurs 
ciniong nr^.v teachers, the Houston Staff Development Department 
wan charged with the responsibility of developing a support system 
for new in^trjctional personnel. Two funding sources were used to 
eHtablishfci network of teacher consultant facilitators: Title 1 for the 
elementary component, and the Emergency School Assistance Act 
(ESSA) for secondary schools. 
^Teacher facilitators work with new teachers on the campus level 
and are accessible on a daily basis to address matters pertaining to 
professional growth and in-school relations and communication. 
!^ither as single^ individuals or in teams of two or three, teacher 
facilitators serve one or two campuses with clusters of fifteen or 
more teachers who enter a mutually agreeable working arrangement 
each school year. Activities to increase instructional effectiveness 
focus on such things as collaborative planningi multicultural edu- 
cation, and varying management styles. Supervision of these peer- 
level teacher facilitators and reporting their activities on a monthly 
basis is the responsibility of the Executive Director of Staff De- 
velopments 

Implementation of the plan for teacher facilitators began in the 
1979/80 school year with the appointment of 14 facilitators at the 
elementary level and 14 others at the secondary level. Teachers par- 
ticipating in the programs at ^0 schools h ^ overwhelmingly indi- 
cated their satisfaction with the services tn the form of feedback 
questionnaires returned on a regular basis by the 450 teachers sur- 
veved. 

Professional Growth — Degree Programs ^ ^- 

The concern of the Houston Independent School District with fu- 
ture needs has been mentioned previously^ and this concern has 
obviously been stimulated by the burgeoning economic growth of 
the area and the consequent population explosion. Needs assess- 
ments conducted internally within the past five years have indicated 
that shortages of bilingual administrators, reading specialists, nurse 
educators, secondary mathematics teachers, bilingual counselors, 
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int{lruc:tu)iial iiidcs. ,<e(:oiidiiry st:icnc:o toachnrs. and hiliii^uat 
totichers would oticiir within thc^ dit^tricit. Approximately 25 
tiooperativi? arraEigemcnts were undertaken with threo local univer- 
sities to provides coursework for HISD personnel in the identified 
ciroas. Mt^st of the plans provided for □ Master's dcgrc?o program with 
t:ertifi(:atioi) in the needed areas. 

Ono un-iversity provides training for bilingual administrators and 
reading spucialists. Participating HtSD personnel receive tuition and 
books on a reimbursement basis from the district. Each program 
consists of at least 36 credit hours and the participating teacher is 
(:(?rtifiL'd in the designated area upon completion of the program. 

Another university set up a Master's program for secondary math* 
eniatics teachers, nurse educators^ and bilingual teachers^ with the 
district paying for tuition and books of participants on a reimburse- 
ment basis. Bilingual teachers are also certified after completion of 
100-hour institutes. 

A third univ'ersity pro. ides a bilingual counselor certification- de- 
gr(?e program on a reimbursement basis, and the training of instruc- 
tional aides is accomplished at a community college through two 
programs: one a career lattice leading to an associate degree, and the 
other a clock*hour program for increased skills. 

Each semester approximately 25 professional pfirsonnel enrolled 
in Master s degree programs at each of the three universities, and 60 
to 70 aides enrolled at the community college. Participating em* 
ployees make commitments to remain in the program until comple- 
tion and to remain with the^i^i$trict for two years after completion. 
Within the last five years an estimated 300 teachers have received 
certification/Master s degrees from these programs, and some 600 
aides have been enrolled in one of the two programs, with several 
aides continuing their training to graduation. 

Under the Staff Stabilization Plan teachers are paid a direct 
stipend for completion of each six hours of college courses that are 
directly related to their assignments or that are in preparation for 
certification in one of the areas of critical staff shortage. The district 
pays no stipend for courses ih general educational administration, 
counseling, and guidance, but the salary schedule for Bachelor's and 
Master s degree levels is incentive for continued professional prepa* 
ration. 
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Administrativa Internship Program 

In tmhir to seloc;t nmi trntn ii cfidrc^ of individuals (|unlificKl for 
c;{}iTj;id(^rdtioiT for principalships* tho Houston Independent School 
District creatod thit Administrative Internship/Renewfil and Man- 
ct^ement Skills Updating Program. Department heads, in coopera- 
lion with the Staff Development Department, set up competency 
modulf^R for various areas of administrative skilL Training of per- 
sonnel in the various competency areas invoives active participation 
(if candidates in the management of the school under the supervision 
of the huilding principal and area superintendent. 

All a;;sistant principals as;;igned after August of 1979 serve a year 
and a half of internship. Successful completion of the internship 
progr^im (|ualifies the individual for consid^eration for a principal- 
ship. The program also accommodates potential administrative can- 
didates. Those not serving as assistant principals who see principal- 
ship as a career goat are identified through recommendations and 
interviews and are permitted to work toward adminii>trative com- 
petencies while remaining in their presently assigned positions. 

The program for the 1979/80 school year identifies 9^ interns, 
including the as^^igtant principals assigned in August. Department 
head;; within the school district have developed 50 training modules 
divided into five categories: commuYiity-school relations, staff per- 
sonnel development, pupil personnel 'development, educational 
program development, and business and building management. The 
instructor for each module is a practicing administrator (department 
head) who implements activities according to an established time 
line and evaluates the progress; of participating interns. At estab- 
lished check pi.*ints the progress of the interns is reviewed by an 
Internship Review Team comprised of.the General Superintendent, 
the Superintendent for Area Administration, and the Superinten- 
dent for Instruction and Support Services. Maintenance support for 
the intern program is provided by the Staff Development Depart- 
ment, which also assists the Associate Superintendent in the im- 
plementation of each cycle. 

Conclusion 

P^fty years ago. ;;taff development was a matter of individual 
motivation. Teachers interested in gaining certification, increasing 

*v 
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tlunr sahiry schedulos. or getting out of their classrooms, to other 
positiorii^ took university courses. This process of self-improvement 
was peculmr to this country and to the teaching profession within 
this country. 

The largest school district in Texas has moved far to the right of 
the practice of fifty years ago. Programs and plans of HISD reflect a 
growth approach based on the assumption that no one person can 
ever master all the facets of the complex activity known as teaching 
and that many routes and choicer must be provided for individuals 
of differing talents. This growth approach contrasts strikingly with 
the defect point of view, which begins by diagnosing weakness^ 
programs to correct that weakness through change^ and in doing so 
de-emphasi2es the rationality of individual choice, 

A staff development program which provides a workable system* 
allows for a wide range of individuality among staff members* in- 
creases rather than decreases the options available* and assists the 
staff member to clarify personal perceptions of self* schooL and soci- 
ety has been conceptualized and implemented by the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District for its staff members. At the apex of the 
program is cooperative relationship, bolstered by realistic commit- 
ments for follow-up« support* evaluation* and maintenance. 
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■ PART IV 

Planning and Developing Programs 



The third area which can be employed in chan^jn^ schools is pro- 
j^rommatJc Jn nature. Students study curricula composed of various 
combinations of the traditional 3 R's and other subjects. The balance, 
among disciplines shifis with sociological and political pressures. 
During times of national emergency. American history and patriotic 
themes are more sfrong]y ivoven into the fabric of schooling. The 
achievement goes doivn. reading and mathematics are stressed. 
Drugs are discovered in the high school and drug education is iiUro^ 
duced into the secondary school curriculum. With neiv programs 
tomes the need for siaff development, 

Inservice liself is composed of substance, ft can include areas as 
diverse as teaching skills developmentt dealing ivith teacher stress, 
aesthetic education* and Chisombop, Which of these is inclcrded in 
options (indeed, if options even exist), and the relationship among 
them become elements of siaff development program's. Some ques- 
tions of concern related to rnservice programs include these: 

•Are program requirements-qnd components knoivn (ivritten? 

available?j? _ 
•Are program materials readily available and easily obtained? 

Are procedures for obtaining resources or usfng equipment 

knoivn? 

•is there a process /or evaluating the *'fiV\of program elements? 
•Do instructors and program personnel knoiv how their con- 
tribution is pari of the overall program? 
•Is there a program evaluation system? 
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Port IV 

♦By ivhal pniress an; pm^^nim vlvmtsnts and prcvcdurcs n;- 
vised? 

♦Who assesses competency nchievemL'nl nncJ nl ivhel points in 
(he sla// deveiopmeni program? Who is occoiinlobie for qutii* 
iiy control? 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Assessing Needs and Prioritizing Goals 

Linda Rubin and John H. Hansen 



Needs assessment is a process for recognizing the differences be- 
tween conditions as they are and as they should be. ^en though 
needs assessment is the first critical step in Identifying problen^s to 
be addressed during inservice training, there is ^o one "correct'* 
method to achieve tt. If the process is to be successfult it must be 
closely bound to the immediate needs of a specific locality, a specific 
institution or group of institutions, and specific individuals — both 
students and, teachers. 

The ultimate goal of needs assessment is to identify training goals 
which can be used to bring about changes beneficial to the education 
of children. As such, needs assessment identifi&s the {jiffecences 
between the information a teacher has to teach successfully and 
what additional information he or she needs to be more successful in 
a given area. ^ 

American education is currently in a stage of rapid change as 
response to the needs of a rapidly changing society. The educational 
goal of the immediate past was to assimilate as many young people 
as possible into the culture of middle class society. That goal is 
changing slowly from conformity to recognition of cultural differ- 
ences among students so that individual needs can be identified and 
individual abilities can be cultivated to tap the full potential of the 

c 
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stiuUmt. liisi)rvic:o trtiiniriK spucific to lui:al corulituJUK is micessury if 
tcMchcir^ tiro t(>^)(^stlc:c:essful in thi;^ attompt. 

Hvm thoOgh nmnh ti^su^s merit must be site sp<K:ifi<: and the pro- 
(MSH must ai:<:omniO(late the whole spucitrtiin of lucul conditions/ it 
consists of three busic: sU^ps: duvt^lopmont of goii) stutumentt;. 
prioritizaticm of identified gonls. and ^elti<:tion of speuifii: goals for 
iu:hievfsm<snt. A vtiriety of models for identifying and prioritizing 
gotils lire HVtiiliible fur iiduptiition, Threi; of them will be disciussed in 
thci following pages. ^ 

Identification of needs cnn take sevf^ra) forms depending upon the 
tiirget group and the degree of respom>ihi)ity the program developer 
is witling to □iisume. One group of processes requires direct teacher 
involvement in the identification of the needs (Freedman, Huckaby. 
tind lames. 1975)^ The major premise of this approach is that ovv^er- 
ship of a program which teachers conskler relevant is thn best assur- 
ance of involving the participating teachers in the program*s sue- 
cei^sful outcome. Another approach (OCUTE) assumes that those 
outside the system to be improved are best able to study and observe 
true issues from an unbiased position. |t calls upon experts from the 
field and from university settings to identify gaps at the root of the 
i^urface problem^ and to acquaint the teachers involved in the pro- 
gram with those gaps, jn between these two extremes, other pro- 
grams focus with varying degrees upon involvement of target groups 
and experts in the effort which all programs have in common, to 
identify the gaps between '*what is*' and "what should be * (Kaufman 
and English, 1979), 

After the gaps have been identified, they mdst be translated into 
goal statements, desired outccMnes (ends) as opposed to methods 
(means). A goal must be thoroughly understood and explored before 
any decision Is m^de about how to reach it. Much educational failure 
can be atfributed to incorr^^and imperfect definition of goals. 
When goals are imperfectly ideptified and confused with the means . 
to attain, them, evaluation deteriorates to a simple choice between 
use or non-use of methods. 

Prioritization follows identification of goals. It can be made at 
Several levels, spanning the range from client group decisions to 
expert decisions. Who will prioritize is only onp aspect of this pro- 



VMHH. Wow thu decision- mil kurs wiU prmritlzu also deiiervus ctmiful 
consideration/ A few of the seyural processes available will bo dls- 
i:ussed in the following sections of thin chapter, . 

The third stage of the assessmunt process, selecting goals to attain. 
IS a crucial one requiring consideration of several concepts simul- 
taneously. Practicality, urgency, and availability of resources must 
atl be.taken into account when choosing goals for inservlce training. 
Determination of the mode to use will depend upon the specifics of 
individual sites. Again* several methods for making these decisions ^ 
will be outlined, 

As important as the \hjee steps in the needs assessment process, 
are, the time allotted for them is precious. The more direct the 
teacher involvement, of course, the greater will be the , demands 
upon the teaching staff, Evemreliance upon an outside expert will 
cut into teachers' time, since no responsible expert will Ignore the 
skills of the teachers Involved or the Information whiph can be de- 
rived from their perspectives. Most models for needs assessment 
Involve teachers in one or both of the fallowing ways: 

*^acher generation of needs statements; 

«teacher reactions to needs statements generated by other pro- 
l fession^ls and/er Instructional experts. 

Selection of appropriable participants In the process of decision- 
making is not the only problem to be faced In the development of 
inservlce needs assessment. Cost (in both timc^and money) will force 
choices In^ypes of data collectedt^nd frequency of collection. The 
value of the data to be derived must be weighed against resource 
restrictions, furthermore. Ah e data derived may vary widely If^as- 
sessment is done on a dlstnct-wldebasis. What Is urgently needed at 
one school site In a district may be Insignificant at another. To add to 
the challenge, need^ assessments must take future as well as present 
needs Into account,'Today's need may become yesterday's problem 
by thejime planning and implementation are completed. Future 
directions of societal and educational needs must be projected In 
order to develop programs which are not t^oo soon obsolete. 

Potential problemf: other than those described can be expected by 
those who try to develop inservlce program^ responsive to the needs 
of teachers and school districts Anttcipatton of .those problems iCi 




iin|jnrUkti<;:i of tlifi following: 

t) hm(;hi*r's inptit is nuiueshid. 

2\ Thu r(ihiti<jnship biTtwoon this inptit und rinlivery rjf ins4!rvi<:i* 

tniinitif( la visible. 
:H lti(livi<llijl si:ho(jl nnods jirf; irltnitifit^d utirl «i<i<ln!S»;<!<l as well 

*is district-wide niHstts. 

4) SovomI sr)un;es of dtihi ;irf» titled find a variety of perspecMvcs 
tin; soli<;ite<l. 

5) Models iin^ chosen f<ir flexibility and iitdepeijden<:i?'of their 
activities so th^t <le<:Lsion-makerH can <l(H:id(} h<jw much and 
what types <jf data shmdd he collected. 

i\] An attempt is made to predict future ne^ids of the M:hQ<d 
distri<:t and 1he.teii<:hers. 
Nu uh[vm<jdel for needs a»;se?;srtient is a panacea. The three pre- 
sented tn the following pages represent varying approaches and 
different philosophies. Individual circum?;tanLes should dictate the 
pro ;ess tn select fqr emulation. 1 he <;election presented here was 
derivL^j from the work of a clinic on inservice education sponsored 
by the American Asspciation of C]ol leges for "feacher Education held 
in (Chicago on M^rch 1. 1979. A monograph was derived from sum* 
mations of the processes described by clinic presenters, and that 
monograph forms the basis of this chapter. - , 

OCUTE ' . 

Located pn the campus of the University of Oklahoma* the Okla- 
homa Consortium for Urbi^n Teicher Education (OCIJTE) is gov- 
*!rned collaboratively.byjocal school agencieSr si?C colleges and uni- 
versitieii^sitff^ school representatives, district representatives, com- 
niunity representatives, and the State Department of Education. It 
was originally established to develop a needs assessment process for 
iin ethnically diverse middle school. QCUTE's major goal is to es- 
tablish and document those processes which are requfred for a 
training project <;entered on client needs which is field based and 
collaboratively governed. While the process developed can he 
utilized on a variety of target groups, the focus of thi!; discussion will 
he upon inservice teacher edtication, - 



Thts OUUTI^ proffrum dev^ilopmet^l procOHS Um four phnsos. iho 
first two of witich involve severul steps, figure 10 outlines those 
pliases and steps, 

Fljiur« 10 - . ' 

Th« OC^TE Progrmm DeY«lopin«n1 Procw 



Stup 1 — Annlyzfi proim^t (jnvtmnmtinr 

Step 2 — Dett»rmine pfxsfliblo prolert gnals 

Step 3 — Cittndurt preliminary neod» anjiosamnnt 

Stop 4 — Select project y^onh 

Step 5 — Write propoival 

Pha^ II — Plan program 

,St«p 1 — Validate needn 

Step z—Prioriti2D project Koals 

Stnp 3— Determine profjram objectives 

Step 4 — Design and develop pn>grams 

Phase lil — Implement program 

Phase IV — Assess program 



The first slep of Phase 1 is assessment of tho^project site environ- 
ment, which includes information regarding philosophies, goal ob- 
jectives, structures, etc.. of all institutions involved (le., State' 
D.O,E,, local school board, local sfhool site. etc.). Such variables as 
student, teacher, and administrator perceptions, physical environ- 
mant, scheduling, and group strategies are considered. This leads to 
determ in^tion of possible project goals from a criterion of attainment 
possibilities. At the second step decision-makers determine the 
range of potential (not limited to the possiblA) points of impact. The 
preliminary needs assessment of step 3 complements the data de- 
veloped iitstep 1 to permit determination of the needs which the 
selected process will possibly address. Input includes teacher at- 
titudes and competencies, student attitudes and behavior, school 
district needs, discrepancy evaluations, community needs. 
administratoWsuperintendent perceived needs, and/or university 
needs. From the objective -and subjective information which is 
gathered, the needs of greatest import emerge, to delimit the range of 
potential goals. Goals are not ranked at titys time. 

Phase 11. program planningr begins with an expansion of needs 
assessement data gathered in Phase I. Expansion is.achieved through 
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tlin list; of (t vnrioty nf ovniiiation pnirodiin^s iind itirtfritnionts (i.o., 
^^innc^sotii To^idif^rs AttUuttu Invoritnry* Cltiltunil Attitudi^ InviHitoVy.. 
Mtddlu S<:hnnl Nff^ds Assossmetit QuosttonniiiriO urnl thrnugh the 
usfr tit' such ]>r(l1;f^ss jttfoniuiliun m tmini guah or n/ifrcHves luid 
inU*rpf;rs(inul rolirtunis, derisj^onMUiikifrs Ihun prioHtizn the 
iM:f»ds inul determian possibh^ stuff dcHrrhipmotit nctivitio?;. prt?sont- 
ing thf;s(: ilctivitiesjo pnloittinl partiripunts for nniking, Thosu with 
ttif» hi^host (ivf:riill rankinjjs tire prioritized as the sucotid stiip of ihi^ 
ph(isf» and are liwn tratifilated Jjy tho diiiMsion-makurs into specific. 
at:i:(mii)lishable, ^noasuruhJo pro>(rani obfurtivu*; which will provide 
direction for dusi^^n cind'deviilopmimt of pro^ramMctivitiiiS. At thi?; 
point, ihe actual dt:vottipmont of thu tniining pro^nim ciin ho in- 
itiat(»d. , 

Phasiis III and IV involve rmplumentation of the program and its 
evaluation or review. Thu complexity of the evaluation depends 
upon huvv specifically the program objectives were described and 
how meaf-urfkMe they*are. Both pre-progtam and -program mea- 
sures are used* involving objective and subjective ft^e^back from 
participants. /this formative evaluation bec^gmes^a p<irt Jf^tlie inser- 
vice process. ' ' - 

The OCUTE program involves outside experts as defiision-makers. ' 
but county Upon potential participants for input through needs as- 
sess merit and for rankii^ of the activities prioriti/ed. In this manner* 
potenti^ [participants share responsibility for orientation of an in- 
service program .and their feedback (through pre-tests and post-test?) 
provides the project planners with the informatic^n to revise the 
gaining program if this is deem«fd necessary. 

The Illinois Problem Index 

The Illinois Problem Index (IPI) is a drverse model whir:h. while 
structured* offers flexibility according to client group needs and 
constituency* with client groups ranging from State Department of 
Education personnel to local site-schoot personnel. This needs as- 
sessment process was developed by theJIIinoif Office of Education 
to aid local school districts in ^entifying problems as they are per- 
ceived bVf various groups^ evalu&ting perceivftd problems irr^ Jhe , 
context of existing evidence* and assessing the ct^greet)f importance 
of. problenis in terms of the time and resources wftich the decision- 



makors iirt^ wiltiTiKlo ullot to eiinlt. Thu procoss is dciscritiiKl in di^tuil 
in H users '/mHfiifat.- ' \ . 

Tho sovon steps ^the IPl format are depicted in (-'iguro 11, with 
the timo line from ^Reption to completion of the assessment phai;e 
bein^ appn5!ftmately two'monrhs. In this oroces^; threff survey in- 
struments are administered involving So general categories 
(KroupjKl into 12 problem areas) wl^icli tin^ matched with 20 specific 
prublem statements, *^ ' 

Step 1 of tho IPl process i^ organization of personnel to conduct 
^ the 'program, including selection of the^ IPl con^mittee/ the coor- 
dinator of activities, the facilitator, and a liaison for interested or 
involved parties. Organizing the IPl committee from a,broad cross 
section of participafnts.to serve as the main c^cision-makill^ body for 
the process is a'carefully considered activity *in thisrMp, Member- 
ship may. include parents, teachers, ^ministrators, schooLtx)ard, 
. , members* test/^^asurement/evaluation personnel* Jpcal business 
people, etc., with the strategy for selection depending upon the na- 
ture and goals of the needs assessment. For example^jCthe inservice 
is for teachers at only one school, the committee may be r^presen-.- 
tative only of teachers at that particular school. 

Conducting tbe first meeting of the IPl committee corrstitutes the 
second step. At this meeting the IPl director orients the members Jo 
the purposes Hand procedures of the IPl [Process and introduces them' 
to the assessment instruments. The members i^emselves decide the 
"who," -"what,** and "where's" of the process: They decide who are 
to be the respondents to* the three surveys and they may arlsQ be 
resi;ronsible for the actions recommended basetiupon the problems 
identified through the process. The first meeting o( the committee is * 
usually ali^o the occasion for adiqinistration of the first instrument, 
which lists 12 problem areas and SO gene^^l problem ca|6gories. 
Respondents are required tc rate problems and rank Ihem by im- 
portance so that the data can be analyzed for presentation at the 
second cq^mitlee meeting. ^ ^ 

The second meeting of the IPl committee, which is step 3, jfonsists 
of three dttivities: providing a summary of responses to Instrument L 
negotiating for consensus on high-priorhy general problem 
categories, and administration of Instrument II The total of Instru- 
ment II consists of packages of instruments for each of the problem 
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Figure t1 

The IPI ProcesM w Ptirtrayed in the Users* Msntial 
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v/dtii^oTWH, Otily those portions ot ihn instrument pertaining to the 
t:fite);c>ries scrlectocl ari? used. Tl^purposCf; of this instrument are 
threefold: (1) to indicate if statements reflect problems (yes. nn^ un- 
dcfiidod): (2) if yes. at what grade(s); mid (3) to determinOy what 
evident:e t:an be t:ited to support the existence of tho problems. The * 
respondents to this questionnaire may or may not be the same as 
those who responded to Instrument I, and the results generated by 
this inf;trument arc presented at the third meeting. 

At the third meeting of the committee (step 4) the results derived 
from the use of Instrument 11 and the validating evidence for these 
results are discussed. The major goal of this review is restriction of 
.«;pecific problems in each category to those given highest priority so 
that problems are reduced to a workable number.. typically the top 
:iO. nii;cuSf;ion revolves about validation of evidence for priority 
problems, including decisions about what evidence will be accepted 
as valid. Evidence can range from test scares to the IPl instruments 
themselves, depending upon the types of problems. This discussion 
should result in the setting of decision rules for such evidence. 

The fifth step* which is taken at the fourth committee meeting, 
consists of validation of specific problems* selection of specific vali- 
dated problems for further analysis, and the administration of In- 
strument IIL The instrument provides data regarding the extent to 
which resources should be allocated in the solution of particular 
problems. As with the two previous instruments, the IP! committee 
may decide that groups other than themselves are better qualified to 
provide the answers. 

At the fifth committee meeting, step 6. three activities are in- 
volved: (1} review of the data summarizing Instrument lUi (2) negoti- 
ation on preparation of a^list of target problems, and (3) dissemina- 
tion of the results to the community and target group(s). In evaluat- 
ing the data provided by Instrument IlK the committee must take 
care not to overtax limited resources and thereby produce an ineffi- 
cient, watered-down program. Cohesiveness and interrelatedness of 
program elements should be considered so that an effective, efficient 
program can be developed and presented for best effect to the target 
group(s) and/or the community. 
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The TE(I Need» AMsetuiment Model 
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Needs Assessment Package 

Tivc) institution!! — Teacher Hiducation Projects. College of Educa- 
tion Florida State University (TEP); and the Research* Evaluation* 
Oevelopmtsnt, Experimentation (REDE) Center of the College of Edu-. 
cation at Western Michigan University — both use an approach 
in-service needi; assessment which ivas initially developed by TEP to 
fanilitate the move toward Teacher Center inservice training pro- 
grams. The Teacher Education Center (TEC) Needs Assessment 
Package (Freedman. Huckaby. and lames. 1975) articulates this ap- 
proach through a model and a set of related instruments and proce- 
dure;; for the identification and delivery of inservice needs based on 
the following assumptions: 

1) The classroom teacher's opinion is a primary and respected 
source of information rotated to need identification and 
prioritizat ion, 

2) The relationship between teacher requests and delivery of 
inservice must be direct and vlsijbleto the classroom teacher. 

:t) Inservice needs must be identified and addressed both at the 
district and at the specific school levels. 

4) Inservice needs must be identified by the individuals and 
groups within the school community which serve distinct 
functions and represent divergent perspectives and knowl- 
edge bases. 

The Inservice Needs Assessment Model (Figure 12) is organized 
Into two implementation phases: an annual phrse (Figure 13) in 
which teachers of selected "target'* schools derivi^ needs spe^^Tic to 
those schools, and a triennial phase (FJgure 14} in whi^^h needs are 
derived on a district-wide basis by a variety of *'source** groups 
within the educational community. Activities in both phases ^re 
conducted in the first year and every third year thereafter, with the 
annual phase serving as the yearly update for the three-year cycle. In 
both phases of model implementation, the process consists of four 
sequential componenp: (1) derivation of needs statements; (2) de- 
velopment of a master list of inservice needs; (3) prioritization of 
needs on the master list; and (4) preparation of an inservice plan for 
meeting inservice needs. 
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Planning (im{ Drvefoping Pjrojjranijs 



During ihe initial and training phases of mode) Implementalion. 
[he process of deriving needs requires activities involving: 

1) The instructional staff of selected (target] schools use a force 
field analysis prucess entitled *inservice Needs Assessment 
Process" (INAP). school slaff version* to identify concerns 
and the forces which influence them. 

2) The district administrative and supervisory personnel derive 
needs through the administrator version of the INAP process, 

:)] Future directions of training needs and district priorities are 
formulated by a committee using the Future Directions ver- 
sion of the INAP. 

4) Representatives of individual teachers derive needs using 
the Generic Skills Inventory (Carey* 1975). 

f-igure t3 

The TEC Annual Pha&e Adivily Chart 



Sit?p tRi<rumc!nt}^fPr<H:edures Personnel 

A^i S<:hon] Slj»ff In^scrvke N(*(:dsr Aj;!ie$;$;menl Represenlative sample (25%) 
derivallon of Process (INAP) Module. of teacher populations in 
need*^ School Version selected elemenlary, middle. 



and high schools 



A. 2 Develnpment of 



Master List 
cjf School^ 
Based Needs 



C^alOBorizalLon systems used TEC staff 
in previous annual Master 
List development 



A*J Rating of 



Nt^eds on 
Sc:hnoUP*||^ed 
Md$;tf*r List 



[.ikert Scale Haling Inslru* 
ment attached to Master 
List 



Representative sample (2^%) 
of county teacher poputa* 
tion 



A. 4 Preparation of 
Annual Report 



TEC .staff and TEC AdvisorV 



Council 



to tec: 



♦ 

5) [nstructtonul experts derive needs frojn the analysis of stan- 
dardized test data. 
Needs derived from these procasses are compiled into a master list of 
inservice needs and are presented to samples of the same groups 
originally consulted for prioritization using a Llkert scale. Results of 
the rating are weighted to insure that teachers' ratings have the 
strongest influence on the final list of prioritized inservtce needs. 

In 1075, this model and the related instruments were field tested, 
with the resultant product being called the Teacher Center Needs 
Assessment Package (NAP), NAP is a procedural guide containing 
detailed instructions and the materials required to utilize the model. 
High priority i,s given to teacher opinion, which Is assessed both 
through generation of and reaction to lists of needs, and to identifi- 

Figure 13 
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Stftp of year r ttme required 



A'l March'April 7-9 hours 
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1) List of 10 neads identi- 
fied by each participate 
ing school 

2) List of top 5 needs for 
each school 

1) Master List of Inservtce 
Needs organized by cate* 
gortes 

p^ 



A, J Within one 2 hours teacher 
month of time with 2-11 
completion week period 
of iitep 1-A between maiting 
and return of 
Ukert Rating 
(with reminderO 



1) Likert Scale rating mean 
for each need on Master List 

2J Unweighted mean for each 
item 

3) Equalized mean, which 
equalizes group influence 
of elementary, middte, and 
high schoot teachers 



A*4 ,Sufnm(:r '2 months 



M TEC staff recommendations 
to TEC Advisory Council for 
inservice training priori- 
ties, w^tth supportmg data 
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PititUun^ and DevWfiping Prognjnis 



Figure 14 

The TEC THAiuilal Phai« Activity chart 
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TEC staff 
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Samples of populations 
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{Coutiuut7ti] 



limti 



Approximate 
time r^uired 



Product 



T-ld Novonihor f> hours actual 
fniuktiry mtH^ttn^^ lima 



^lop 20 needs idenlified by 
ad m in is Iral [ v u su per v i so ry 
per!»onne] 



T'th Novumh«;r' (i hours aclual 
lanitary meeling lime 



Top 20 neads idenUfied from 
a fulurislic perspective 



Novombor- 
l^anuary 



T^ld 1) BeK.inning 
analysis. 
Oclober 
2) Selection of 
teaching 
skid. Novem 
herjanuaty 



lliour leacher 
lime: 20 min. 
aclual lesting 
lime 

2 weeks 



Top 20 generic skills idenli- 
Tied by samples of individual 
leachers 

Top 20 teaching skills related 
to student skill deficiencies 
identified through standardized 
test data analysis 



T-2ii MaK:b 



T'2b March 



T-:\ April 



2 days 



3 hours Advisory 
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week waiting per- 
iod between mall- 
^ out and mj^cting 
time 



List of needs derived by each 
source group organized by cate* 
gory and presented in parallel 
form 

}) Finalized Master List 

2) Selection of weighted value 

^to be placed on ratings of 

each source group * 



LOcerl ScaJe rating unweighted, 
weighted, and equalled mean 
rating for each need o^\Master 
List 
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\ 20 . i'lfjnniiJH ami !h}vtjU>pin^ Prof^nttm 

cation of needs specific to individual schools. Activities involved in 
deprivation of school-specific needs are desif^ned to increase the visi- 
bility to participating teachers of the relationship between needs 
assessment and delivery of. related training or s^Fvices. As a 
safeguard against a narrow perspective and a waste of valuable 
skills, the model provides for collection and prioritization of needs 
from a wide variety of sources. However, the system is organized to 
allow maxiumum independence and flexibility among activities so 
that a district can balance the need for maximum data collection 
against the availability of resources. 

The package was constructed when needs assessment was still 
relatively new in educational literature on the assumption that the 
responsibility for conducting assessments might be assigned to 
those with little or naexperience with the concepts and the language 
involved. The simplicity, detail, and completeness of presentation 

f combine into a "cookbook'* approach giving step-by-step descrip- 

' tions of even the simplest procedures involved in assessment ac- 
tivities. Care was taken to preclude the need for inexperienced im- 
plementors to design materials or develop processes. For each activ- 

fXtf recommended in the model; the package contains the following 

*Ttems: 

1) a statement of the purpose of the activity; 

2) a list of required materials, including alt instruments; . 

3) a detailed list of functions which must be performed before 
implementation of the activity: 

4) a detailed list of functions that must be performed during the 
' activity: * 

^ 5] a description of the products expected of the activity: 
6) copies of supplemental instructions for thosei who must im- 
plement or analyze the results of the activity (such as 
facilitators' guides and detailed instructions to computer 
programmers). 

The TEC Needs Assessment Package represents implementation of 
an approach to inservice needs assessment based on collaborative 
decision-making of all individuals and groups with significant roles 
in the school system, emphasizing teachers as the most important 
sources for needs derivation and prioritizationr: All activities are' 
g&ared not only to collect relevant needs assessment data, bui also to 
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build support for and involvement in the resultant inservuie pro- 
gram, failure to involve any individuals or groups necessary to inv 
plementatioii of the ins»ervice program can seriously impair program 
effectiveness. 

Other Models 

liven though the thrive models for a!;sessing needt; which, have 
bi^en described represent diverse approaches* they are not all en- 
compaS!;lng. A myriad of processes exist* some of which have 
unique approaches. Eight other processes will be described briefly* 
with emphasis upon the portions of them which are unique. 

The Clinical Ihservice Model of the University of Houston Teacher 
Cbrps Project incorporates a focus upon individual needs of teachers^^ 
which are dealt with through inservice on a one-to-one basis be- 
tween a clinical instructor and a classroom teacher. Staff develop- 
ment plans are developed through monitoring individual ne^s and 
a variety of instruments are utilized in the process. 

The Multiple Source Assessment Model (Education Development 
Center Jefferson County Public Schools* Kentucky) addresses both 
org^iaetional/programmatic needs of school districts and perceived 
professional grfiwth needs of individual staff, both teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Needs are defined from a variety of sources through 
surveys, objectives questionnaries*.and a variety of other means.' 

The Concerns Based Adoption Model (University of Texas at Au- 
stin] involves the conceptualization of the ways in which teachers 
change as they become familiar and involved with innovations m 
programs* processes, and/or practices in their schools. Needs are 
identified through interview, open-ended statement surveys, and a 
questionnaire which relates to stages of concern regarding innova- 
tion, so a;; to enable those responsible for inservice to select or pre- 
scribe the types of support teachers require when they engage in a 
change effort. One goal is to help teachers resolve lower concerns so 
that they can move to higher levels of concern. 

The State University of New York at Oneonta uses a six-phased 
process aimed not only at involving elementary and secondary 
school personnel in identifying their needs* but involving them as 
well in identification of potential delivery systems for meeting those 
needs on a personalized basis. The six phases of the process are: 
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1) a crtmtive or divergont phose to identify potontial goals 
which are th^n clarified and clusteredi 

2] ti convergent phase which produces a rank order for the ends 
identifiedjn phase one; 

3] a second divergent phase to idyontify possible means to ac- 
complish the prioritized ends: 

4) a second convergent phase to assign values or weight per- 
Tormance ^assessments to thts means; 

5) a methodology for plotting the relationship between ends 
and means: 

i>) interpretation and evaluation of the results of pha$f? five in"^, 
order to identify a systematic course of action^ 
The results of the six-phase process used for goal identification 
and prioritization are then applied in seven phases of activities in 
the needs assessment process: 

1) general inservice questionnaire — for input from various 
groups and development of an advisory group representing 
this variety; 

2) Inservice conference — advisory group: 

3) second questionnaire; 

4) second conference; 

5) implementation of inservice offereings: 

6) evaluation; , 

7) recycling to goals by way of a spiral loop. 

The University of South Florida has developed two models. One of 
them, which is utilized in a t4-county Teacher' Education Center 
community, involves instrumentation and a process of 'iocalizing'* 
the instrument results. techniqg|s for weighing the data, develop- 
ment of a programming format, data interpretation using a 
computer-based system* reporting of the data> and implementation. 
The second model — a Utree-way collaborative effort of a university* a 
public elementary school, and a community — involves identifica- 
tion of areas of responsibility and development of components by 
university personnel, formation of committees for each component*' 
development of component obiectives* an implementation plan for 
each objectivb, development of a format (mission statement) for each 
objective^ an outline of specific tasks for each objective^ enabling 
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^iicWvWwa for each objective, and finally distrihulion of this Informa- 
tion for general feedback and implementation. 

/ The St. Louis University Teacher C^orps Project uses a model in- 
volving formation of a teacher inservice committee consisting of 
teachers representing each level within the school (i,e,, primary^ 
middlot upper, and special units]. This committee is responsible for 
designing and conducting neads assessment through meetings be- 
tween individual committee members and each teacher in his or her 
unit in whit:h a list of areas of concern is established through a 
questionnaire. This is combined with further input from community 
members, university personnel, and students for review by a sqb- 
committee which develops a finalised list of concerns. An insUu-* 
ment to measurejevels of concern for items in the final list is ad- 
ministered to principals, teachers, aides^ and community members. 
The results are reviewed by all interested-parties, goals for inservice 
are established, and programs are designed to meet the goals, 

Atlanta University Teacher Corps utilizes a collaborative process 
involving representatives from all areas affected by inservice to de- 
velop skills to accommodate the educational needs of learners. The 
process involves teachers in a wide range of daWcoUection ac- 
tivities (interviews to observation] to insure continuous and 
dynamic assessment of inservice needs,' 

A task force concept for needs assessment was used by the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and the Portsmouth junior High School 
Teacher Corps Project, By means of courses offered for graduate 
credit, local school teachers designed and developed their own 
needs assessment process. In this manner the locality developed its 
own "experts" to produce a plan responsive to the specific charac- 
teristics and constraint^of the school and the staff. 

Summary 

The models discussed in thiS chapter reflect a variety of processes 
currently used throughout the United States as initial steps in de- 
veloping viable inservice programs reflecting teacher needs. All 
begin with needs assessment, not in itself a panacea for inservice 
programs, but essential to the systematic planning which leads to 
the successful adoption of educational change. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Conducting a Workshop 

for ProgramlStaff Improvement 

Elizabeth Dillon-Peter«on 



The following plan of a one-day workshop for program and staff- 
improvement evolved from one designed to serve the needs of a 
decentralized school district. Although the original was targeted for 
the principals of a district's schools^ it proved to be floxible enough 
to adapt for use with a variety of groups. This workshop ^as been 
conducted (although never twice in exactly the same manner) with 
members of educational agencies, with teachers^ with curriculum 
consultants, with superintendents and other admin istiatorSf and has 
even been adapted for college workshops in educational adminis- 
tration. 

Participants in this workshop are provided with a skeleton plan to 
use as they see fit. The hard core of take-home materials are the 
''worksheets" numbered 1 through 7 in the pages that follow* Other 
elements (identified by the letters A through G) are lecture guides, 
discussion notes, and other material whicli may be developed for 
either oral or written use. The aganda itself suggests workable time 
slots for various activities which can be adapted to special needs and 
special settings. ^ 

The purpose of the workshop is to enable participants to: 

• idenUfy key components of an effective staff improvement 
program: 
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• idoRtify "free and iiiexpoRslvo" resources ovailuble to all 
school districts; 

•exomme successful models fitting a voriety of situations an 1 
people (individual staff members, teams or departments, 
building-level groups, small and lurge school districts* con- 
sortia): ,^ 

•plan for the human needs associated with successful staff im- 
provement programming; 

•develop a practical staff improvement plan applicable to the 
local situation. 

As u model for others to use in conducting their own workshops, 
the following guide should be adapted and modified freely. It Is not 
polished for any one level of use because it has been used in so many 
ways that crystallization would have reduced its flexibility. Before it 
is used for any major purpose, it should be tried with a small group 
representative of the target audience to test group reactions so that 
the program can be modified appropriately to meet audience needs 
and to accommodate the style of the presenter 

At any workshop participants appreciate take-home materials 
which reinforce the learning experience. That is why certain materi- 
als in the following pages are self-contained worksheets (numbered 
1 through 7} which should be executed in writing at the time of 
workshop attendanceito insure that at least some of the inspiration of 
the moment is preserved. The blank worksheets themselves should 
be copied for the use of participants in subse^luent workshops. 
Worksheets 6 and 7 overlap in that the first is for potential workshop 
conductors and the second is for workshop participants involved in 
formulating specific program plans. 

Typical^Workshop Agenda 

9:00 Welcome, introductions, preview of the day's objectives 
through a small group pretest (section A in the following 
pages) presented through discussion or in writing. 
9:15 Mini-lecture: What makes a staff improvement program 
work? Definition (section fi following). 
Recognizing the need, accepting the challenge, fixing re- 
sponsibility; providing for appropriate involvement of (1) ^ 
central office. (2) building-level staff. (3) team or depart-/ 
ment. and (4) individual staff members. 
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Steps to success (section C following). 
Assessing needs* setting objectives, selecting appropniate 
activities, obtaining resources (people, time, money), 
evaluating results. 
Tips on managing details. 
\)'A5 Individual or small group diagnosis for the local situation; 
determination of possible staff/program improvemenj objeg-. 
lives through use of Worksheet l. 
10:00 Reports from groups. 
tO:15 Break. 

10:30 Mini-lecture: Models of staff improvement plans. 

Building-level or small school district — teams, departments, 
individuals (section D following}. 

Large school district (section E following). 

School consortia (section F following). ^ 
1 1:00 Individual or small group identification of present or potcn^ 

tial resources through use of Worksheet 2. 
1 1:30 Reports from groups. 
12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Action plan for staff^program improvement through use of 
Worksheet 3. 

2:00 Development of follow-up plan through use of Worksheet 4 
by teams' or individuals.^ 

2A5 Reflections on adult learning through use of Worksheet 5. 

3:15 Mini-lecture: Keys to motivating staff. 

Characteristics of the adult learner (section G following), 
how to turn staff members on (and ivoid turning them off!), 
appropriate involvement. 

3:45 Workshop evaluation through questions and ajiswers to po^ 
tential conductors participating (Worksheet 6)' or planning 
process evaluation (Worksheet 7) for those who will be par- 
ticipating in plaiining workshops. 

4:00 Adjournment. 

The workshop is begun by asking participants to define their per^ 
ceptions of staff development through the use of the following pre^ 
test. (Ask participants to answer all or select questions individually 
or in small groups.] 
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A. Pre-Test-To Get Us Started 



t. How would you define **sloff development**? 

2. Who Is your di5trict/building is responsible for slaff develop- 
ment? How was this decided? 

3. Who in your building/tedm/district now plans for and carries out 
staff development activities? 

4. Who else could (should) be involved? 

5. Whiit are your current staff development emphases in the 
building/district? How were they determined? 

(i. What is the usual method of delivery of staff development ser- 
vices? 

7. Kow is your current staff development program evaluated? 

The "set" for the workshop is provided through 'an introductory 
mini-lecture which includes the content of sections B and C follow- 
ing. 

B. Defining Staff Development 

Sloff dev'elopment is all those programs designed to improve the 
competency of school personnel at all levels with the express intent 
of improving the quality of learning for students. A comprehensive 
staff development program operates on two levels: 

1 ) Orientation: Participants are exposed to new ideas or content 
on a level designed to expand their general understanding in their 
own or related fields. Such programs encourage them to continue to 
be active learners maintaining a lively, broad-based educational 
interest and curiosity. 

2} fn-depth. long-term: Participants are involved in long-term 
(semester, full-year] periods of training designed to focus on learn- 
ing of specific materials or techniques which are expected to result 
in identifiable change in behavior on the part of the learner/stafT 
member. Often this training emphasizes new ways of working with 
students, such as the inquiry leaching method which requires the 
practice of new questioning techniques. Bnilt-in practice and review 
over time are essential to this level of change. 

The comprehensive staff development program has three areas of 
focus: 
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1) CurrtLutum-retated: Participants work with new materials, 
usually requiring different teaching strategies from those currently 
being employed* or learn new teaching strategies which may be 
applied to any curricular area. This area also includes study related 
to human development and its implications for curriculum and 
schools. 

2) Orgonjza£ion*reJated: Participants engage in activities which 
enable them to work confidently in situations which require differ- 
ent kinds of interrelationships due to the introduction of organiza- 
tional changes. An example of this would be skill training needed to 
accompany a move into team teaching. 

3) Personal dei^elopment: Participants carry out activities de* 
;;igned to meet their individual professional growth needs. For 
example, participants learn about and practice skills designed to 
enable them to establish and maintain positive interpersonal re- 
lationships with students and colleagues, 

C. Steps for Establishing 

a Successful Staff Development Program 

step 1: Exomjne your priorities. How important is staff develop- 
ment to you, personally? How committed are you to providing for it 
in competition with other important time budget requirements? 
How much support can you recruit for it from your central 
administration/building staff? 

Step 2: Decide ivho can provide leadership and assign responsi- 
bility fo him/her. Consider the individuals with whom you work. 
Who are the people with real power? Who has special interest in the 
area of staff development? What needs to be done to recruit the 
natural leaders to support staff development efforts? In your best 
judgment, who can best provide leadership? Select your best candi- 
date, give him or her the assignment. 

Step 3: Decide who needs to be involved in the sto^ development 
pJonnin^, Remember that nobody does anything unless he or she has 
decided to do it. This includes learning anything. Consequently, the 
business of deciding is crucial, and one of the best ways to get 
anyone to decide is to have him or her involved in the process of 
decision*making. It is important that anyone who will be involved in 
the activity be involved at some level of planning or decision- 
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making. Vou may wunt to have a small group plarii take the plan to 
the hirger group for input or revision and suggestion as to how each 
one of them might be involved^ for example. The surest "kiss of 
deiith'* to a staff development program is for one individual or group 
of individuals to decide what either peo[)le need and should do — 
particularly in view of the sometimes implied criticism which too 
Ren accompanies staff development efforts. 

Step 4: Df>cjde ivhat nc*f;ds' lo be done. Determine in some way 
what kind of staff improvement is needed and for what purpose. En 
the absence of anything better, use the ''thinks share, and decide" 
system. Other sources of direction might be the PDK instrument, test 
scores, community survey. 

Step 5: Estaldish n staff developmenl plan. Include a timeline and 
indiuiduuls responsible, with a complete description of activities. 
One of the frequent complaints teachers have about staff develop-* 
ment activities is that they are poorly planned^ organized^ or timed. 
Little things like having a projector malfunction can destroy a cli- 
mate. 

Step 6; /denti/y resources — human and material. All school dis- 
tricts have resources — both financial and human — which are not 
being fully used. They can be identified by creative thinking about 
possible capabilities related to needs, 

SU}j) 7: Decidti what you will accept as evidence of success of the 
sto// development e//ort. It is not necessary to start with "80% of the 
teachers wilt . . , , ' but it is important to state what evidence you will 
accept that the program has been successful. One way is to say. 
will be satisfied with the results of the program if hap- 



Step 8: Take into orrount the personal satis/action needs of par- 
tfcfpants. Staff development efforts; are successful to the degree that 
they speak to the personal needs of the staff members who partici- 
pate. The needs may be lower level Maslowian needs such as com- 
fort or they may be higher level needs — needs for self-confidence, 
independence, achievement, competence, status or recognition^ ap- 
preciation, deserved respect of one's fellows. Unless these needs are 
planned for thf;y may not be met. and to the degree that they are not 
met. the staff development effort will fail. 

Step 9: Decide ivhat /oJIou-up activities will be d part of or which 
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win be used subsequent to the execution of the plan, ond ivhot next 
steps should be taken, if ony. Too often staff development efforts are 
of the one-shot variety* or of very short duration. Change does not 
often come quickly* but usually is a result of repeated exposure to 
small increments^ with practice or gestation time in between. Once 
learned, a new technique or knowledge needs to be refreshed from 
time to time and this **refreshing'* needs to be built into the original 
plan. 

The preceding materials were preparatory to the administration of 
Worksheet li the needs assessment sheet. To use this worksheet, 
participants should determine first individually, and then with other 
members of their work group, what emptia^es are suitable for their 
staff/ prog ram improvement plann The concerns should then be listed 
by number in order of priority. Identification of grpup needs is foU 
lowed by a discussion in which groups report on their selection of 
priorities, negotiating a common set of priorities if appropriate. 

Another mini-lecture follows the initial needs assessment, the 
emphasis of which is dependent upon the mix of the group of par- 
ticipants. In sections D, E, and F following, model programs are 
presented to represent different organizational arrangements — 
building level or small school district, large school district, and con- 
sortium. Greatest detail is provided here for the building level pro- 
gram in anticipation that this workshop wilt most often be replicated 
at that level. 

i)t Model Staff Improvement Program at Building 
Level for Small School District 
(Teams, Departments^ Individuals) 

Determining need^: State as clearly as possible the greatest need(s) 
you feel in your particular assignment/building/district. Focus on 
improvement of the instructional program, not nitty-gritty manage- 
ment unless this is necessary to support the specific instructional 
program improvement. Example of need; Too many students are not 
reading well. 

Supportive data: Provide specific information which identifies a 
need. Example: 25% of graduating students read below grade level. 



WorUbeet t ^ 
Needs Astessment 

Detormiiifi Atiii^tble emphases first individually* then with oiher member of your work groups Number concerns in order of priority^ 



Priority 


Woal iiprious problems/challenges 
in your perlicular assignment 


Your reasons for believing 
Ihey are important 


How can you verify your opinion? 
Whal data should bo collecled? 
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Setting goals or objectives: State as clearly as possible exactly whaf 
you hope to accomplish. Example: Cut by 50% the number of 
graduating students reading below grade level. 

Ski fls/knotv ledge needed: Identify skills/knowledge needed by 
staff (who needs to know what to be able to do what — new informa- 
tion and/or skills). Example: All secondary teachers need to have 
rudimentary skills in teaching of reading. 

Develop an action plan: List activities in which you can help to 
meet the need or accomplish the goal/objective. Examples: 

.1) Hold three training sessions to enable all teachars to identify 
those students who are reading below grade level. 

2) Study the history of each student identified. 

3) Select the most likely candidates for improvement, 

4) Develop a remedial plan for each student chosen. 

5] Organize four ta^'k forces of teachers of those students to . 
receive in-depth training in reading improvement tech- 
niquest name a chairperson of each task force^ and schedule 
regular meetings of chairpersons to coordinate efforts, 

6) Teachers of identified students wilt employ remediation 
techniques and maintain records showing effects of remedi- 
ation. 

Set tiitie limits: Build a calendar which clearly states when each 
activity wilt be completed and who will be responsible. Examples: 

1) By end of September — Principal. Remedial Reading Spe- 
cialist, all teachers. 

2) By end of October — Principal, Remedial Reading Specialists 
all teachers, 

3) By November 15 — Principals Remedial Reading Teacher. 

4) By December 15 — Principals Remedial Reading Teacher* all 
teachers. 

5) By January 15 — Principal, Task Force Chairpersons. 
Define meeting schedules: 

1) Task Force meetings in January* February* March, and April. 

2) Full staff meetings (focused on reading problems) — 
Principal. Remedial Reading Specialist. Task Force Chair- 
persons, 

EvaluaHon: State as clearly as possible how you will know 
whether or not you have been successful. Try to rely on actual evi- 
dence or observable change rather than opinion. Examples: 



Hi 
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1) All students reading below grade luvel will have lieen iden- 
tLfied, 

2) There will be a written analysis of each .student's reading 
history containing a tentative diagnosis of his or her prob- 
lem, 

3] Records kept on each student selected for the 1980/81 project 
will show that at least 50% of the students involved will be 
reading at grade level, 

4) Each teacher will provide a record of the identified students 
in his or her class* a plan of remediation, and will keep a log 
of remediation activities focused on the student's needs, 

5] Each teacher involved will be able to: 

a) identify students with reading problems; 

b) design appropriate remedial strategies; and 

c) carry those strategies out, 

E. Model Staff Improvement Program 
for a Large School District 

Needs assessment: As a result of a three-year cycle of evaluation 
(first year, elementary; second year* junior high; third year* senior 
high)* a number of recommendations were made for improving the 
junior high program. Among these was that the district move toward 
installation of a teacher-advisor system to provide each student with 
a particular adult with whom he or she can relate closely throughout 
the junior high years. 

Supportive data: Surveys indicated that many students did not 
feel that there was one adult in their school to whom they could 
come with problems* either personal or academic. 

Objectives: All junior high buildings will develop plans to (1) 
provide each student with a teacher-advisor* (2) determine the func« 
tion of such a teacher-advisor* and (3) collect data on the project to 
tletermine further direction. 

Skills/knowledge needed by sta//; (1] Classroom teachers need 
basic counseling skills and information about appropriate guidance 
activities to be used with students, (2] Classroom teachers need 
familiarity with referral services for students with serious problems, 
(3) Counselors need skil Is in working with their colleagues to assist 
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them with Iheir counseling activities. (4) All staff members need 
many experiences in personal interaction to assist thom in under- 
standing themselves and others better. 

Plan 



Prlnctpdl 

Counselor* 

Toath ur Com m It luf^. 

D&reclor of Staff 

Oovelopniunt 

Principal. 
Director of 
Staff Devefopment. 
Consultant from 
University 



Woukly. 

rin»t 

semester 



Af^livily; Bvs^mnaibh: Time Line: 

t^ Workshop prior to opening of sc:hool Principal Au^^ust 
Uurin^^ which teachers work with coun- 
selor:! in basic counseling techniques, 
developing guidance activities, group- 
ing of fitudentsn and practicing group 
process skills. 
2. Continuous staff development course 
on teacher-advisor sytitem wher^ coun- 
seling and interpersoiial skills are ex- 
panded and reinforced, practical prob- 
itoms are identified and evolved. 

Evaluation: (1} 85% of the students and the parents indicated 
satisfaction with the program* 80% of the teachers and counselors 
indicated satisfaction. (2) 90% of the students indicated that they 
had an adult to whom they could go with a problem in contrast with 
70% before the installation of the teacher- ad vis or program. (3} 
Teachers expressed concern about the amount of time involved riow 
and counselors felt some discomfort with the indefiniteness of their 
role* 

F> Model Staff Improvement Program 
for a Consortium 

Needs assessment: Representatives (usually superintendents) 
from each of seven school districts in geographic proximity met to 
identify topics which could profitably be addressed as a group. They 
concurred that tivere would be value in providing an opportunity for 
certain of their staff members to visit, observe, and critique 
exemplary programs in each district for purposes of communication 
and mutual support. 

Objective: To identify outstanding programs within the consor- 
tium group, and to provide opportunities for visitation and 
^ollow-qp assistaiace as needed. 

Skilis/knoiviedge needed by sta^f.^ (1) Staff members in "visited*' 
schools needed to be able to describe their program goals clearly and 
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respond to questkin . (2) "VUitors" needed to have advance infor- 
mation and be knowledgeable about what to look for and how to ask 
questions inoffensively. (3) Visitors needed to be able to develop a 
feedback report in a form which could actually facilitate change in 
the local district if changes seemed advisable as a result of the visi- 
lalion. 



Plan 

Ar.livily: 

I. Pre-visit !ieminar in hII lotul districts 
to set thF* sta^e for the vislrursn wholher 
from thfT porspectkvtT of thtr visiting 
or vUkled districl. 

Claravun West'' orf^anized fur three 
duys lo thti thrm^ wE!slernmost school 
c)Lslric:rs. 



;). Po!^l-vislt seminar for all local t)is- 
trlcts to determine usefulness of Ihe 
visiL maJce recommendations for re- 
maining 'Caravans/' and dolormJne 
local iippllcationH if any. 



Hevponsiblcv TimtvLine^ 
Local officials. SeptemU^r 
conAortium 
coordinator 

t^al dislricts Mid-Gcl^ber 

being visited. 

officials from 

visitinti diitlricih- 

cbnsortium coordinator 

I^al district October ^0 

officials. 

consortium coordinator 



Evoiuotfon: (1) Each participant was able to identify and give basic 
characteristics of atJeast two programs observed in the other dis- 
tricts which were different from those in the local districtt and to 
give strengths ^ind weaknesses of each as determined by his or her 
judgment with supporting data- (2) Staff members visited reported 
^ome trepidation at first, but found visitors very supportive and 
found the experience rewarding. They reported that they understood 
their own programs better for having presented them to their visiting 
colleagues. (3] Visitors identified a number of practices which they 
would like to modify or incorporate directly into their prografiis. 
They expressed the opinion that they would look more carefully at 
thefr own activfties as a result of having observed. 

Al this point in Ihe program, when needs have.been assessed and 
models have been reviewed, participants identify potential re- 
sources through the completion of Worksheet 2, After groups have 
reported on the needs Ihey have identified on the worksheet and the 
lunch break permits further discussion of this and other issues raised 
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Peraona nuwIffflHable Area of oMpertUe Addilional needed pQlenlial gources 
Ciinirtii AtimiT\htrtiUon: 



Principtils: 



Tetjchcri- 



Things now available (money. 
facilities. equ|pmenL supplies) 



Additional needed Potential sources 



Time now available 



Additional needed Potential 
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WorkAhofll 3 

Suit D6V4>|ppiniint/Pnijirmm Improveitwnt Action Plan 



"Why" haa this nrotl 



GoiilK/objeclivt}!! ' 

"Whtir' will bo ticcoitiplUhod? 



To 



Sla1itmi:rvl of Nu^id #^ 
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To 



Supporrive dfit4i frtr.Need #H: 



■ > 



'Whnr. will bftUonef 



Schedule) uf m:livltin{» l^udt^rshlp 

*'Whon** will thoy b» holdj '*Who*' wilJ be responsible? 



livuluulion— Mow*' wtW you 
know tt wafl successful? 



A. 



UalH») 



3. _ 



Evidence ex[«M;tod: 



expected: 
1 * 



blvidenco expei^ud: 



, Date(s) . 



Evidence expected: 



Evidence expe<:ted: 



2* 



Date(s) 



Evidetict? expected: 



CO 
CO 
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in the course of the morning's workshop, participants are ready as 
small groups to tackle Worksheet 3« Consisting of two parte, this 
worksheet balances specific areas of assessed need against activities 
designed to correct deficiencies. After group execution of thd third 
worksheet, individual or team responsibilty for follow-through is 
pinpointed in Worksheet 4 

Having been exposed to theories of staff and program improve- 
ment in the day s mini-lectures and having formalized needs and 
projected programs through the use of worksheets, participants must 
he reminded that too often, when they are back at home, personal 
interaction is forgotten, and it is hard to follow through. Worksheet 
5 IS intended to provide individual psychological commitment to 
the day*s activities by associating them with personal experiences of 
motivation and interaction. Discussion with other groups as this 
workshop is completed provides the opportunity to move positively 
toward the achievement of established goals. 

The concluding mini-lecture reinforces the psychological aspects 
of the precedu,g activities by addressing the topic of motivating 
other staff members. This lecture should draw heavily upon the 
anecdotal experiences of the speaker and invite the recounting of 
similar experiences by participants. It reminds participants of the 
need to take truisms about aging and the process of adult learning 
into account in involving adults in the change process. 

G. Characteristics of Adult Learners (Mini-Lecture) 

As we plan for staff improvement, we are planning learning expe- 
riences for adults, primarily. Some of the characteristics of adult 
learning which may have relevance to improving processes or in- 
stituting new ones are: 

• Learnings come primarily as a result of satisfaction and re- 
ward. A crucial point is that the learner must see the experi- 
eivce as helping him or her reach a goal which has personal 
mining. 

• Adult learning, if it is to be effective, must be based on the 
tremendous resources of experience which any adult has. A 
good ^«^i;ning activity includes recognition of this vast reser- 
voir of ^:onoGpts. attitudes, experiences, and knowledge, tt 
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will deliberately provide for transfer of lecirning between this 
fund of stored knowledge and skills to the new situation. 

• The stability of adult value systems may make change and 
acceptance of new points of view more difTicult. 

• The extensive variety of experience which an adult brings 
wUh him may make it more difficult for the adult to see new 
concepts and ideas without distortion. 



Worksheel 4 
Follow-up 



L IVhul is ynur rrsponstbjJify in cartyin^ out this plun? 



2, What ^teps will you tcike to sue that this/pruject is carhed oul? [Be specific!) 



A. hUiw will you delermjne (he ntixt steps lo be taken followint^ the completion of this 
action pl<tn? 



\ 
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* Adults have an increasing need to be self-directed. Con- 
sequently. voluntary self-improvement activities are more apt 
to be successful than those which are mandatory. 

• Learning f^r adults is more successful if it is problem centered 
and actionjoriented with immediate application possible. 

* Adults leam better in a climate which is informal* respectful, 
and where there is mutual planning* mutual goaUsetting. and 
mutual evaluation with considerable emphasis on self- 
diagnosis. 

• Staff development for adults is better received if it provides 
options for reaching learning objectives. Three which seem to 
work are: 

1) highly structured, specific, instructor-led; 

2) somewhat structured, more independent work (example; 
learning center); 

3) independent work, with resources available. 

Conclusion 

The importance of evaluation to the process of staff or program 
improvement is 3tressed by the final two worksheets. One. Work- 
sheet 5, provides the conductor of a work3hop with the means of 
assessing its relevance to the needs of persons who will model their 
own workshops on the one which they have just attended. Work- 
sheet 7 is for participants at workshops in which specific program 
plans were formulated.. 
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WorkshMt S 

Thinking About Learning 



L C^ive an i^xampb of something you learned focenUy. 



2. VVhtkt motivated you to learn it? 



3. Df^scrihe a leSA^than^successfuJ learning experience you have had recently. What 
would have made tt a more positive experience? 



4, Think about the roost jtuccessful staff improveroent prograro you have ever been 
part of. List at) the adpectives you can Vkrhich describe It in any way. 



^ What 'people'^ thmt^^i should vt^e .pay aitf^nUon to as we pian for staff improve^ 
roeni? 



6. Discuss with your group the implication your ansvvers have for planning staff 
improvement aclivitlas, vVrile five rules beginning either "Do"' or "'Don't/' 
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Worksheet 6 
Workshop Evaluation 

(Tr> be completed by participants who attund the workshop lender smion.) 



Pleuse indicate the dognM to which you felt the workshop goals wprv achieved: 

Beosonobfy Not 
Vttry well well QcUhvati 

K Identification of key components of an 

effective staff improvement pnigmm: 

Identification of ''free and inexpen* 
!;ive" resouices available to all 

school districts: 

3. Examination of successful models fit- 
ting a variety of situations: 

4^ Planning for the human needs associa- 

t<jd with successful staff devdopment; 

S. Uevelopment of a practical stuff im- 
■ provemcnt plan applicable to d>D 
local situation: 1 



What will you be able to u.'ie from this work'ihop? 



What ds« would have been helpful? 



What could or should be left out or changed?. 



(lomment!*; 
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Workiheet 7 

Planning Proctw Evaluation 

(To bis 4:umplete(l by thostf u{:tua]ly involved in the "ut hcmu" planning sosslunH.) 

In orclor to help us assess the tfffef^tiv^ntfss of uur plannlnf( pj-ocu^s. please answE^r 
iUti folJuwing quHstions. either individually or in. nmall gtoups: 
t- VVhdt were the ttdvontages and disadvantages of the manner in which you iden* 
tlfied prugra 111/51 taff improvement needs? 



What rec:ommendations would you make for improving the process? 



2. In what ways was the process of developing a plan for prograjn/staff improvement 
helpful to you? 



What problems did you encouoter in working through the process?^ 



l-low would you suggest that this process be improved? 



J. How can cootinuod partiripation and follow-through to the planning be facilitated 
and insured? 



Who (from the central office, buildiog administration, state department of educa- 
tion, intermediate service agency, institution of higher educatien^ etc.) should or 
could be involved in monitoring andMr evaluating the pro|cct as it proceeds? 



4/ W'hat additional help do you need to t^arry.out the pinft developed or to complete 
the planning process? - ' , ^ 
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